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The Week. 


MNHE most important event of the week was the contract made by 
| the Treasury with the old Syndicate for the sale of 850,000,000 
4} per cent. bonds at 1014 gold and acerued interest. The first in- 
stalment. which was taken “ firm,” was $10,000,000; the remaining 
$40,000,000 are to be taken at the rate of 85,000,000 per month, the 
bankers being bound to take them unless such unexpected events 
oceur as would make the bonds unsalable. By both parties to the 
contract it is regarded as a transaction for $50,000,000. Secretary 
Sherman came to New York to obtain $50,000,009 of gold, the 
amount he deemed necessary to be obtained by bond sales, in addi- 
tion to his other coin resources, before the Treasury attempts 
resumption. He first endeavored to sell 4 per cent. bonds, and 
invited proposals from the banks; they expressed a wish to aid in 
Treasury resumption, but refused to take 4 per cent. bonds; the 
best bid the banks would make for the 44 per cents was 101} gold 
and accrued interest, and they made this offer only on condition 
that they should be protected from loss, which they declared a fair 
offset to their offer to sell the bonds free of charge to the Treasury. 
The old Syndicate then offered to pay 1014 gold and accrued inte- 
rest for the bonds, and engaged to take all risk on 810,000,000. 
That even this could be done was a pleasant surprise to the advo- 
cates of resumption. It seems tolerably clear that all the bonds 
will be sold by the Syndicate, nearly one-half of the first instalment 
having been disposed of at 102 gold and accrued interest on the first 
two days that the bonds were offered. The Treasury intends to 
continue the sale of 4 per cents to the public, and to the extent 
that they are sold to call in 5-20 6 per cent. bonds for redemption. 


The effect of the 4} per cent. negotiation in London was to 


strengthen the market for United States bonds, and to reduce, if 
not wholly check, the shipments to New York. Here the price of 


gold fell from 1003 to 100), and Jater advaneed to 100%. Sterling 
bills fell one-half of a cent and ruled below the point at which gold 
coin can be exported, although at the close the market for bills was 
firm. At the Stock Exchange the negotiation was construed as a 
guaranty of specie payment resumption, and a consequent expan- 


sion of the currency. Accordingly, there was a vigorous buying of 


stocks by speculators and more buying by the public than there has 
been for many months. The advance in prices since Friday has been 
Ito percent. In the trade markets the improvement was nota- 
ble in the tone or feeling rather than in prices, since these markets 
are not in a condition to respond immediately to any favorable 
change. Silver in London fell during the week to 533d. and closed 
at 54d. The gold value of the United States legal-tender note for 
one doliar was as high as $0.99875 and closed at $0.99625, while the 
bullion value of the silver dollar was as low as 0.9126 gold, and at 
the close was $0.9160 gold. 





Senator Conkling has been interviewed by an evidently able 
correspondent of the World, and the result fills a page of that 
paper. It is the most picturesque and forcible description of the 
Senator’s own prudence and sagacity and perspieacity we have yet 
seen. He shows that he was the originator and chief engineer of the 
Electoral Commission scheme, thereby saving the country from 
bloodshed and anarchy; that while he was engaged in this beneti- 
cent work ‘the man Hayes” was engaged in making a bargain 
with “the friends of Nicholls,” « Stanley Matthews and Sherman 
elug privy to it.” The substance of it, he says, though thus far 
successfully concealed, will be sure to come out inthe end. * People 
say that Hayes is a good man, and means well, but thev do no, 


Know what they are talking about.” He added that when every- 


ation. 


thing was known, * people would be appalled by the 

the Administration.” He was satistied before the eount tl : 
Was rottepness in Louisiana, and though he was aeecidentally 
when the vote of this State came up, he was glad he was abs 
Hayes, he thinks, is now wholly sin the hands of the Southern 


Democrats,” and is altogether a most despicable person 


Mr. Conkling’s picture of his colleagues was not a pleasing one 


either. Gordon is “* arrogant and domineering dby yr 

liant ”; Lamar is “the Jesuit of the Senate,” L plaved 

Stewart L. Woodford as a eat with a mous Both Gordon and 
Lamar were reported to be threatening his (Conkling’s) 

with “a revolver ” and the other a * pair of Derringers,” but he 
despised their threats. Stanley Matthews is ‘not a bad | 

and Mr. Conkling * often feels sorry for him,” but he i ell \ 
innocent.” Mr. Christianey supports the President because he has 
been promised Judge Swayne’s place when he dies. It look { 


Messrs. Dawes and Hoar were supporting him undet 
that they were to have the division of the spoils in M 
General Burnside is ** as Weak aman in civil lite as in the 


amounts to nothing in the Senate.” Patterson is justifiably 

ed in his action,” « onsidering “th pol ] fu my” Nh 
Hampton's government threatens hit The Senator also g 

further account of his Utica troubles about « k \ 
with “ little Roberts”; aceused Haves of intending to st 

paper, and gave some illustrations of his civil-servies 

Finally, he explained why he had made no speech on the Silver 
sill, and nobody would ever have guessed the reason. | s that 
the New York papers had made the silver-men_ so 

abuse that there was no use in talking to th In faet 

man’s conversation was about as instructive and dignified 


get of Brooklyn gossip on the Seandal 


Another Republican caucus has been held in Washington to decide 
on some line of action with regard to the fall elections. Only ene pasi- 
tive suggestion was made—by Mr. Sargent. of California—that the 
President should reseind his celebrated civil-serviee order, so as to 
leave ** the ninety thousand office-holders “ free to help the party in 
the election. It was pointed out, howe, e Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s gloss deprived the order of its injurious features, and that the 
ninety thousand could ** work” fruitfully under it, and on Mr. Ed- 
munds’s suggestion the whole subject was referred to a committee. 
In fact, the only thing remarkable about the eaucus was that no 
attack was made in it on the Administration, a piece of self-restraint 
due, doubtless, to the failure of the Howe speech. We would suggest 
that the * grand old party” should go before the people this tall, if 
it takes no interest in the more stirring questions of the day, with 
one great and impregnable truth inscribed on its banner, truth as 
impregnable as the existence of the universe —viz., that the * Seere- 
tary of the Interior was born in Prussia.” No Demoerat, however 


debased, will venture to deny this, and how it will rouse the people ! 
A member of the Republican Campaign Committee appointed at the 
caucus informs the Tribune that the leadership of the party will be 
* cordially tendered” to the President. if he will take it The 
meaning of * tendering the leadership” was not explained, but it 


probably signifies that if he will give certain offices to certain per- 


sons they will speak respectfully of him. 

Two Democratic conventions have been held during the week. 
The Hlinois platform is very long and minute, and declares for a 
revenue tariff only; an income-tax on ‘the surplus profits of the 
wealthy, who eseape their just proportion of taxation”; the taxing 
of U.S. bonds and greenbacks ; the discharge of national obliga- 
tions in “lawful money” unless otherwise provided; the issue of 
silver-bullion certificates and the reeeipt of greenbacks for customs 


' dues; the issue of greenbacks in place of national-bank notes, the 
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Congress to provide a way for the State to bring an action in 
Court of the United States, on the ground that ‘ due 
viven to the electoral vote of this State” at the last 


fraudulent from other 


suprenmu 

snot 
made 
Louisiana and 


n, ** by reason of the returns 


“and to secure a revision of the returns from 
dain behalf of Mr. Tilden. The resolution was presented by 


tor Dennis, of Maryland, who took occasion, in very fit terms, 





to announce his entire lack of sympathy with the object of its pro- 
, and his intention to vote against it if it should come before 
The same memorial made its appearance in the House 
on M malay after a bill to ea 
dlueed. Mr. Gartield, more or less wisely, moved that it be neither 
the case of bills, but dis- 
This gave rise to a great controversy 


motel 
the Senate. 


rry it into effect had already been intro- 


printed nor referred, as is customary in 
posed ofat once by reiection. 
rules and precedents, the Democrats calling to their aid the sa- 


cred memory of John Quiney Adams’s defence of the right of petition, 


1d the Republieans taking the ground that when a petition had been 
read its “right” had been fully satisfied. We believe this is the 
and that a reference to the debates which led up to 
famous Atherton “ gag” rule in 
The House had another lively 


correct view, 
nd followed the adoption of the 


Adams's time will show it to be so. 


debate on the question of compensating William and Mary Col- 
le for damage from Federal oecupation during the war. Mr. 
Pownsend, of New York, made some frank remarks, in good humor 


b> execrable taste, against it, and it was clear that the college was 
not well advised in presenting a An out- 

in consideration not only of the loss sustained but of the 
utilitv of the the 
found more favor. 


‘elaim,” however just. 


college to South just now, would have 


\Ir. Potter, of New York, has introduced a bill in Congress ** Pro- 
the United 


\ for the judicial ascertainment of claims against 
Stat hich adds some impetus to the movement of which we 
poke last week. As the title indicates, this bill does not provide 
for tl ulicial ** determination ” of claims but for their ** ascertain- 
I distinetion is founded upon the facet that nearly if not 
( l of cl s pending in Congress are either outside of the 
in liction of the Court of Claims or have attached to them some 
t | defect or bar which makes the relief soucht a matter of 
tive discretion and not one of judicial right. In such cases 
the tie ire now ertained by committees of Congress on such er- 


N 


R 1 Aet, and the repeal of th 
| f ¢ rst lien o 
I 
( f 

( | ot « ( lt thie rs ot 
fore 1 ch ( rainst the svstem. of 
0 It pronounes e election of Haves a ** mon- 
( Phe @ m Dh cratie piatform takes the 

ds greenbacks and silver and the fraudulent 
tly approves the proposed new tariff, and calls 
to prohibit Chinese imn Phe party cue appears 
to underhbid the lowest demagogue, and its rival is now no 

ply the Republican party, but the mushroom organization 
Llabor politicians known as the National Party. 

Ol tion h cli Inost effective stroke in Michi- 

the to elections, but h also gained unexpected 

in Ne York, and has for the moment so disturbed the re- 
of the two older parties as to make speculation about the 
leetions | rdou Its success is symptomatie of party decay, 
re of the loosening of publie morality and the spread of 

tic cdloctrines. Its cohesiveness is doubtless of the feeblest. 
Senate, by a vote of 37 to 6, passed on Monday the bill to 
Bankrupt Law. On Thursday it reeeived and referred to 
| rv ¢ mittee the resolution of the Marvland Legislature 
do by Mr. Blair to reopen the Presidential controversy. It 
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parte proot the ela nts choose to produce ; no one appears 
for the Government to cCross-examine witnesses and hunt up rebut- 
mr evict t convincing argumen e made whil 
L Lie vrs ob the comiitt ir. Pott 
both ieneed din ent memibe it Thouss 
evid recognizes the dang do demoral e tend s 
of the present system, for his bill provides on the one hand that ans 
person having a claim * founded upon equity and justice ” of which the 


court has not now jurisdiction, may tile his bill in court asking for sueh 
relief as he believes himself entitled to; and on the other hand that 
* Congress shall not consider nor allow nor authorize the payment 
of any private claim” “ until the same has been heard and reported 
to Congress by said Court of Claims, as herein provided.” In this 
Class of cases the Attorney-General is to appear and defend as in 
the rendering a final judgment, is 
merely to find the facts and report them to this 
il ascertainment ” of the facets, Congress may then exercise 
discretion. The bill, to be effectively obligatory upon 


should absolutely prohibit committees from investigating 


} 
others, 


but court, instead of 
Congress. On 
* judici 
legislative 
Congress, 
the facts of a private claim unless especially authorized by a vote of 
the Ilouse or Senate, and should attach to the finding of the court 
the finality which generally attaches to the verdict of a jury. Ifthe 
court, Ina judicial way, can ascertain one set of faets, and a Con- 
legislative way, another, it is tolerably 
affidavit mill continue to run in 


eressional committee, ma 
that 
Congress. 


certain the ex-part will 


Mr. M. H. Throop, the chief author of the “new Code,” has 
issued a pamphlet in reply to Governor Robinson’s eriticisms con- 
tained in his recent veto message. His reply is substantially a gene- 
ral denial of all that the Governor says on the subjeet, and as no hu- 
man being can possibly form an independent opinion on the subject 
without a minute examination of several dozens if not hundreds of 
statutes, it is safe to say that no one at present knows which is 
That the Legislature is in the condition of ig- 
norance is equally certain. Under ordinary the 
bar might be looked to for advice; but the bar is divided, many 
veight 


right. same 


circumstances 


taking one side, 
The dispute has 
inter- 


lawyers whose opinions are entitled to 
and many of equal standing taking the other. 
now been running on so long, and has enlisted so much 
est on one side or the other, that the lawyers concerned in it 
are in danger of losing sight of the fact that it is the existence of 
the dispute which is most deplorable, and that it is having a seri- 
ously bad effeet in impairing confidence (already taxed pretty 
severely by an elective system and the exposures of a few years ago) 
Mr. Throop’s Code may 
it may not; but a 


in the legal svstem under which we live. 
be an improvement on the ‘old Code,” or 
dispute in which the Governor vetoes a revision of the laws on the 
ground that the revisers have surreptitiously “upheaved” our 
entire system of rights and remedies, while the revisers reply that 
the Governor is grossly ignorant both of the nature of their duties 
and of the manner of their execution, and half the revision goes in- 
to effect with the other half vetoed, cannot fail to arouse a suspicion 
in the minds of the laity generally that there is something wrong 
with a system which, in the name of legal reform, produces such 
queer results. The first requisite of codification is an absolute con- 
fidence in the competence and faithfulness of the coditiers. No 
legislative body ean codify by the usual methods of legislation (as Sir 
James Stephen has very truly pointed out in his excellent digest of 
the English law of evidence) any more than it can paint a picture. 
The work must be entrusted to somebody with final discretion. 


Mrs. Tilton has made another ecenfession of her guilt in the 
Beecher affair. It had been heralded for a week or two by rumors 
in the newspapers that something serious was going to happen. 
The confession is in the usual rhetoric of her tribe, and contains 
nothing that she has not already often aftirmed and denied before 
God aud man. The morning papers all deplore deeply the reopen- 
ing of the matter, and are especially troubled by its probable etfect 


on the vouth ef the country. This has not, however, prevented their 











a 





Every one of them makes it the most 


piece of news of the dav, and gives from three to tive 


rit hi ers were desp thed the double ick to 
( ho has been prominently connected with the « to 
| or her view of it. Of course, all the views might have been 
known beforehand with perfect accuracy. Mr. Beecher’s friend 

beginning with himself, deny the confession stoutly, and pity the 


his enemies raise up their hands in horror and say 
that the truth is out at last. 
east on the matter. Nothing has been, or is in the least likely to 
be, revealed about it that has not been revealed. 


Not one particle of new light has been 


The only visible 
effect of the confession will be to deepen the degradation of the un- 
happy person who has made it, and draw larger crowds to the 


Beecher and Tilton lectures. Nobody's opinion will be changed or 


moditied by it. We would accordingly respectfully enquire of the 
editors of the daily papers whether, if they are really troubled about 
the influence of all this filth on the youthful mind, they would not 
do well to call home the reporters and let the thing alone. At 
present they constitute the sole channel by which the filth reaches 
the youthful mind. As long as they give pag 


they may rely on it that the brethren over in Brooklyn will keep 


‘sof their space to it 


confessing, accusing, and praying for each other. An attempt will 
probably now be made to “discipline” Mrs. Tilton in the ehureh; 
and the mere prospect makes one ask whether the police have no 
duties in the matter?) Where is Anthony Comstock 2 

The London Economist gives a sorry welcome to the proposal for 
an International Conference on the silver question. It opens by ex- 
pressing the hope that Senator John P. Jones will not be one of the 
three commissioners selected by the United States, and intimates 
pretty plainly that no competent and self-respecting Europeans 
would be willing to meet this personage in any financial negotiation: 
which, indeed, is not surprising, and yet he is the great head of the 
silver movement in this country. He was the principal author of 
the report of the Silver Commission which drove so many Western 
editors crazy, and we believe was the originator of the great hoax 
to pass the Coinage Act. In 
1875 he was a vehement hard-money man; he now, we believe, is 


about ‘the fraudulent conspiracy ” 
an advocate of ‘fiat money.” What he will be in Is80, of course, 
neither he nor anybody else knows. The Leonomist quotes as a 
specimen of him some of what it calls hi: 
from one of his silver speeches, which is bad enough, 


‘vehement nonsense,” 
and doubtless 
sounds to English, French, or German financiers like a passag 
from a theatrical burlesque, but we could readily cite worse pils- 
sages from his orations. Taking counsel with such aman about the 
standard of value, of course, seems like debating it with Colonel 
Sellers. 

The Paris Moniteur has also an article on ** The Remonetization 
of Silver in America,” which the Eeonomist tr 


ascribes the burst of enthusiasm for the silver standard within the 


‘amslates, and which 


last two years to the desire of the silver-miners for a market for the 
product of their newly-diseovered veins. It also pokes mild fun at 
M. Cernuschi, who has, it says, been christened in America * the 
bi-metallic Pope,” and then goes on to predict the probable course 
of the negotiation as far as Fran¢e is concerned. It says that the 
Americans will demand 16 to 1 as the ratio; the Freneh 15} to 1, 
and if the Americans hold firm the negotiation will 
cause the “idea of striking five-frane or gold pie: 
their value in franes of the present weight will never be brought 
before a French legislature.” If; on the other hand, the Americans 
yielded to a counter-proposition from France, and abandoned th: 
ratio of 1834, they would be driven back on a single standard ot 


: ‘ 
break down, be- 


es differing trom 


silver, and all hope of gold would be taken away from their eredi- 
tors. But even then it would be “the marriage of two shadows,” 
for the Americans only dare to coin silver in small deses, and F 


t 


has forbidden it to be coined at all. The Moniteur winds up bs 


doubting whether the negotiations will have any result, and says 


they are “meant to serve as a humanitarian passpor am 
important and disagreeable to many creditors of the Union.” It is 


- 
+ 


The N 


ation. 2 


reported that Switzerland has accepted the invitation to parti 
ne c¢ rence 
Phe despatches from I the Anglo-R 
verv numerous and voluminous, but 
is nothing in them of any importanes Phere has be 
in the situation. The two principal disputants are ey 
other suspiciously. Germany is trying to mediate, but B 
pleads that his position is so delicate that 
gestions lest Russia should look on them as threats \ 


much humming and hawing, appears to h 

it would be a good thing for her to occupy B 
of restoring order there, and enabling the ¢ 
] 


numbers of Whom are living on her bounty, to ret 
with contidence and security ; and Ra Lis will : _ 
jects. Russia in the meantime shows herself 


ciliatorv in tone, and is evidently determine 

or a formality, but the Government seems to be ¢ 

popular feeling that England is seeking Russian hu ) 
the whole, war seems to grow less and less likely Uhre 

in England is much ealmer, and now that the reserve 
and Lord Beaconsfield has his own way in the Cal 

ardor will probably decline. THe has always been 

dier: that is, he likes the pomp and pride and cireu 
paring to fight, but does not like the heavy respo 


be : ¢ 


ingly heavy for a valetudinarian of seve 


Colonel Baker has come home and is 1 Ving, . 
the Queen’s sanction, a Kind of social 
ous illustration of the depth and strength of ti-Ru 


The Turks were assailed for eruclts 
eause they fought well the Tureophiles 1 t 


to be let alone in their cruelty and misgovert nf. So, alse. B 


having been dismissed trom the \ 
i gross outrage ona lady, is held to h 


ing in the Turkish service, what no o 


a good cavalry oflicer.. The symp 
him into his exile, and the pro-Turk newspapers did everythi 
their power to embellish his exploits. 1 
portunity of performing outdeoes, as 
feat of Roland at Roneesvalles: with 2.3800) Turl O.000 
Russians, commanded by Gourko, in « f dav « ’ 
ground, and retired in good order with ss of } { 
With 5.600 men, therefore, he would probably have turned G ko. 
and flung him back into the Balkans 
Ir} Pope's tirst alloc ) a ( s (i ] 

ppeared, and has been read wit od « of hadow- 
ing forth, however faintly, the p of his a Phe 
rhetorie is not verv different from that of his predece r, and we 
presume belongs to a tixed official type. He describes Nitaself as 
warmed by the immensity of the burden of responsioiity posed 
on him bv his election: eulogizes his predecessor; takes the old 
vround with regard to the loss of the temporal power; draws a very 
dark picture of the actual condition of the Chur and of the 
violence of which she has been the vietim Phe rest of the paper is 
devoted to the establishment of the Scotch episcopate Neverthe- 
less, the general opinion seems to be that the new régime will be 

I 

much more liberal than the old one. M.de Molinari has hunted up 

n episcopal pastoral of Cardinal Peeci, issued last year to the 
clergy and people of his adiecese, nN wl it h ] e dis USSCS the rt ] iti ns 
of the Chureh to science and modern civilization, and it cert Vv 
s s to have the seeds Improve t in His statements in it 


of the nature of civilization and progress, of the leading doctrines of 


} eal economy, and of the connection between scientific and reli- 
r s thought, contain nething that would not pass current in any 
( ntien of political economists. But it must be admitted that at 
that portion of the g nt which seeks to make the Syllabus ap- 


near friendly to science and civilization, the machinery creaks and 
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RET AI SHERMAN’S RESUMPTION 
[ [\N’s of fo 

\| z ¥ 

| 170 le [e | | i 
hh ‘ to be pre ( 

\ He to co i¢ todo so during the ensuing t 
eridually making its way into use as a cheap 
| of « e still doubtful; but the uncertainty on thi 
rouble him, as he ] the right under the law to pa 
uld gold be searce, and he informed the House Comumit- 
t ( day tl ould he find himself short of both metals 
he idl resort to an expedient which he mentioned as something 
| lof ha been used in foreign countries—viz., a 
pension of specie payments. Against this contingency, however, 
| be protected both by h ipply of gold, his supply of silver, 
d the power which he claims and which he declares his intention 
t ( ol re t! ( nicks reserved by him in exchange 
f l d bv the 7 ( hich | ks Congre to give him of 
Cel ) payment of customs duties after July. 
1" t i rit 1} i yx the publ wv great deal of 
{ Some e pl ed because it promises to relieve the 
Cove t from the d dit of having its notes circulating at 
discount thre be « it seems likely to disconcert or quict 
t in ¢ ( ind also the advocates of the repeal of 
w R tion Act, their main objection to which was that it could 
bly be executed, and that the preparation for its execution 


To 
attractive Mr. 
If carried out in the way he pro- 
a clear addition 
ves do not turn 


wis intlicting great loss and suffering on debtors these two 


| . however, the most feature in Sherman's 


heme j ts feature. 
out for greenbacks will be 


is the 


inflation 


it’ vrold he )) i\ 


to the cireulation, as long exchan against us 


Nation. 


eS 


and silver has not become too plentiful, for he will reissue the green- 
backs as soon as he takes them. Consequently it is thought we may 
look forward to a year or two of rising prices, during which we 
hall all be able to * unload” our unsalable stocks and real estate. 
rhis to the sufferers of the last five years is naturally a most agree- 
ble outiook. But after this year or two—what ? 
The answer which the Seeretary himself, and that large and 
ro portion of the publie whieh dor not like remote 
\ uld make to this question would probably be this: 
Phat tl retur of contidence and hopefulness produced by 
the resumption of specie payments by the Government, in con- 
j tion with inflation, would doubtless put an end _ to 
the financial vagaries bred by the long-continued depression, and 
bring Congress and the country into a rational and moderate frame 
ot nd with regard to finanee, and abate the growing desire to | 


+} 


. . 17 
qdespolk the pubil 


legislation began to make itself felt and work mischief, it would be 
possible to procure from Congress a repeal or moditication of the 
law, and to reeoncile the country to the total disappearance from 
circulation of the Government notes; that, in short, we should get 
back gradually to our old and sound financial status not by any 

te tie or earefully-planned process, but in the plunging, floun- 
dering fashion which seems to be more and more accepted as the 
only fashion in which venuine democracy can escape from diffi- 
Culthe \s this is prophecy, it is, of course, impossible to refute it. 
Th ist one can do is to disbelieve it; but it must be admitted 
tl t is by no means improbable prophecy, and that it would not 
be surprising if we did reach dry land in some such way. In any 
event, it is a great gain to have the Government notes made at last 
payable in gold at par. If the process of paying them is once 


ny interests will be enlisted in support of its con- 


t il be abandened again without a severe strug- 
le or the ¢ of some great publie calamity. 
On the other hand, no finance, whether public or private, can be 





creditor; that, therefore, by the time the silver | 


ealled sound in which the consequences of things not turning out as 
vou expeet them to turn out have not been considered, and as far ~ 
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It i 
by a sudden intlation of the e 


lasting or healthy. 


s not likely that any prosperity brought 


} 
of what the 


pro ided for. 


ho matter 


All experience forbids 


ner 
rreney, 


+ 


IStS, \V Ai Ube 


to expect Moreover, it is not likely that any effect of intlation 

x the next vears will make the burden of debt at the West, 
hether private or municipal, seem much lighter. The payment of 
any debt in gold, or its equivalent, is something which the West 


} 


1, and the 
uccess of the Secretary’s plan depends on the three legal tenders 


Should they cease to be so through any 


vet 


vill hardly become reconciled to within that perio¢ 


equal in value. 
contingency, would have to abandon gold payments, and the 
of ‘“*the debtor class” would be again turned to the 
Government paper which he proposes to keep atloat as the true 
and this time it would undoubtedly 
His plan of resumption, in short, 


continuing 
he 
attention 
its deliverance ; 


Instrument ol 


be made to work its deliverance. 
though 
for rea 
the 

fenders of the public credit have been working for; and is not t 
resumption provided for by the Resumption Act. When these notes 
issued they were regarded as a forced loan, and the 
legal-tender character was them not the 
Government had determined to take up the business of a bank of 
The notion 


it may ease matters for the moment, and may prepare the 
way 1 resumption, is not the resumption which was intended 


when notes were issued; is not the resumption whieh the de- 


LC 
were first 
bestowed on because 
issue, but in order to sustain their value as curreney. 
that they would, could, or should be made to constitute part of the 


ryt 


ik Ch 


reulation of the country was due to the discovery by 
the Democrats of the fact that they could probably be made the instru- 
ment of fraud both on publie and private creditors. Since that period 
all the thoughtless and dishonest elasses in the country have adopted 
the and 
that we could not have too many of them. There are, too, hundreds 
of thousands East and West who, while repudiating the idea that they 
are fit to be the permanent money of the country, nevertheless hold 
that they are ** good enough money to pay debts with”; and nobody 
it a business to watch the manifestations of 


theory that they were true money, the best kind of money, 


who does not make 
popular opinion on this subject, can form an adequate conception 
of the strength of the hold which has been obtained, both in Congress 
and at the West, by the notion that the burden of debt under which 
the country is now laboring cannot be got rid of by the ordinary 
process, but must be disposed of by an issue of Government paper 
made for the purpose, so that we can all make “a fresh start ” with- 
out liabilities of any kind. 

There is only one mode of salvation from this craze, and that is 
the one provided by the Resumption Act, which directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ‘‘to redeem in coin the United States ke 
tender notes then outstanding on presentation,” ete. Redeeming a 
note in coin means paying it; and when it is paid it has no longer 
any function or value in law or morals. The sole duty of the 
Treasury with regard to it is to cancel or destroy it. To put it 
afloat again is to issue it afresh, or, in other words, to do a thing 
which the Supreme Court has denied the right of the United States 
to doe in time of peace. Secretary Sherman put this construction on 
the Resumption Act in 1875, when he procured its passage. He 
now, however, claims the power of reissuing the redeemed notes 
under the old statute, which gives the Secretary the power of re- 
issuing notes ‘returned to the Treasury ” in payment of taxes and 
in the purchase of bonds. That this is a quibble is, of course, plain, 
and it is impossible to characterize it, considering who the author 
The result of acting on 


gal- 
ga 


is. in language that would seem moderate. 
it will probably be the following: 

1. The assumption by the Government, without any clear or 
definite warrant of law, or any proper checks and restraints, of the 
functions of a bank, managed by one man, armed with enormous 
and irresponsible power over the money market. 

®, The confirmation and further diffusion of the growing and 
dangerous popular delusion that whatever the Government stamps 
as money is good money, and may be of indefinite amount, and that 


Congress is the proper judge of the amount needed at any particular 


time. 
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3 The encouragement of that other and more dangerous delu- | has had manv of the chara ; 
” haus be rin this country mainly of the issue of irre to ask for leaders whieh J 
dee prarpn that the Government is responsible fo e eon h withou olat } 
, , , Hust d the prosperity of the people in other the first to perceive the w 
th e provision of security, and, as Inexhau ( d the first to diseovs ! 
fountain of wealth, may be fairly ealled on to provide remunerative secured, through the ignorant. 
emplovment for all who seek it. taxation, he introduced At 
That Secretary Sherman's plan, and, above all, his shifty, eva- | whol ale corruptibility of ‘ 
sive, and changeful utterances on all financial problems, will but | and lawyers of small means, by t use of 4 
strengthen all the alarming tendencies of the day, seems at this | with most of them the possible savings. 
moment highly probable, and it would) be a great misfortune if his | With the instruments in his hands, his work 
proposed attempt to disregard the law, whatever one may think of perfectly easy. He met with no chi t) 
his motives, passed without the protest both of honest and tar-seeing exposure came. And let us remet 
men. If he means to reissue the greenbacks, he ought in deeens V to reputation among the bulk of his su port | 
ask Congress that they may be deprived of their legal-tender charae- poorer voters of this city to-day revere | : 
ter and allowed to circulate for what they are worth as Government | as the vietim of rieh men’s malic 
promissory notes. It is exceedingly doubtful in any case whether | who applied the publie funds, with 
his reissues would be accepted as anything more than this, and | under the circumstances, to thi 
whether the courts would hold them to be a legal tender. applied —and that is to the making of 1 
odium heaped on him in the pulpits last S 
THE MORAL OF TWEED’S CAREER. the lower stratum of New York soviet \\, 
MVIkE death of Tweed, the late Boss of this city, has drawn forth the | truth of this to any one who h l l 
| usual number of funeral discourses, both from the press and the | trouble to test the opinion of this stratum on ‘I 
pulpit, and by mest of them he has been made to serve as a warn- The intelligent and wealthy ¢| 
ing of extraordinary solemnity against dishonest practices and sen- | believe these things, and men w 
sual indulgence. We cannot help thinking that this is great wast lieve them, do not dare to utte 
of a fine and conspicuous example. The only preacher, within om true and important. Thev ¢ 
0 tion, who has turned it to proper account is the New Yor] which is perhaps now the most: press 0 oft At 
Times, in pointing out that what Tweed’s eareer most effectively | but which politicians and primitive At { \ | 
iiustrated was not the inexpedieney of individual wickedne but | land town governments still fres 
the badness of the social conditions in whieh such wickedness could | refuse to see or shrink fre | 
be so suecessful. There is no city in the civilized world which do by which the see ds of that « 
not contain plenty of men capable of doing all that Tweed did and | the nation’s finanees was sown and is b lv fost 1) 


more, if they got a chance. London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Boston, | power lodged in the hands of the pem ] rove 





uWelphia, all have them in abundance ; men, we venture to | large masses of property furnishes « { ‘ 
full as much ability and audacity, with as huge a cree tien or a temptation to spoliation 
and as capacious stomachs. In every one of these cities | ing all over the Union the sel : 
there are scores of * mute inglorious ” Tweeds, waiting for an oppor- | Government by hook or by crook whi { ely 
tunity to play his part. If we never hear of them the reason will | in the arena of national polities, lation 


— 


be, not that de was a man of matchless powers of mischief. but that | ofa party. In this new tield 
the community they live in will not give them a chance of imitatin the earliest worker, but he was not aq ae 
him. He was undoubtedly an eminent man in his field, but he was | lost his head very early in the day, 

not an eminently bad man. With similar eulture and manu fall. Had 


dozens like him could be raised in a year in any great capital, and | on a smaller seale, and been simpler { ‘ 


by going to any State prison much more valuable illustrations of thu tious in his pleasures, he could 
consequences of knavery might be produced for the use of the Sun- nd might have strengthened it and 1 20 far e 
day-school teachet ditfieul A villain of more bra dl 

To say that he was produced by certain social conditions is, how- | ing and would have guzzled in secret le found, ver, the 
ever, not strictly accurate. He was produced by certain political | seizure of the government and the malversation t ds so easy 


conditions which grew into existence almost without the knowledge | at the outset that he was thrown otf his guard. Hi iweessors here 
of the American public, and to which their eyes were only fairly and elsewhere will not imitate him in this, but that he will have sue- 
opened by his rise and fall. American political theories and tra- | cessors there is no doubt. The resolute refusal of the community 
ditions had made absolutely no provision and provided no place | which he spoiled and corrupted to make any essential change in 
for the community which raised him. According to these theories | the svstem by which he rose, or even to lve t desirable- 


and traditions, when a number of capitalists, owning or controlling | ness of a change, is a kind of standing invitation to all the dema- 


vast amounts of property, collect for the transaction of business at rogues of the world to come he re and f1 their h vil onou av iil). 
the mouth of a great river and draw around them hundreds of | and the taxing system of nearly every city in t { n offers them 
thousands of poor, ignorant, or shiftless persons to work for themin | a ready instrument for th 


their warehouses and factories and docks, these hundreds of thou- 
sands become animated by an eager desire for efticient. ord rly, ana THE AMERICAN COL NY IN FRAN 
economical municipal government, and unite with the property- Dis in cai Chia AoA 


- 


owners for its creation and maintenance; they become, in short, : ee 


the personage known in American jurisprudence as “the people, the Fr 
° + . + et F . “ a = - as a lt a n } i } i t n , n , ‘ 
inheriting the supposed attributes of the sovereign of the Old f their purchasing power and 1 vy speeches made at the Grand 
World—that is, a perspieacious, vigilant, upright master, ; Pas ee “Lat D> ‘ ae ‘ 

‘ t in sa l sal ay ° i I 
a watchful eye over the public interests, and careful in the sciection ‘isi liced arainst us bv — wal ir barbarous custon . e. 
of public servants. In facet, however, the growth of American sal irreculariti t home. Thev only shrug their shoulders w} 


cities has followed no such lines. The population by whi h they | hear them. **Que voulez-vous ! chaque pays a ses usages,” as one of 


have been rapidly built up during the past twenty-five vears them said to a lady whocomplained that African cannibals had eaten her 








25s The 


} | i i vy wl | ! Some thoroughly d 
1’ ( ! t W I re 1 col i 
\ ! i { 3 el every season evel 
: , P itn ” Ou 
‘ ! borrow ol 
t is mis n re r come sil they br r then 
them—t ! ’ nd uncontrolled. French and 
| rena ft at home when their parents trave They also 
bit h them a wonderful ignorance of the habits, behavior, and 
of Furopean Indeed there are many whose untutored minds 
expect to find here a repetition of the ways and mat rs of their native 
t everything is compared with home, and nothing that differs 
! rood, ** Paris is a’ very weel, but Peebles for pleasure.” The 
1} vard is not like Lake Avenue, and at the cafés you cannot get 
pork and beans or fried ham. We except the Bon-Marché shop in the 
Rie de Bae ; that is the Casba of the pilgrimage of American women. 
Plato says that a certain brisk pertness and self-assertion is the result 
of cratic government For other reasons America is not a good 
training-school of manners for the multitud Not that Americans wish 
to | offensive on the ¢ mirary, they are very ¢ xud-natured ; but they 
seom not to know the kind of treatment or attention ((gards is the 
French word) a civilized being has the right to expect from a stranger. 


They simply do as they are willing to be done by. But here the standard 
of out-door manners is very different, and American shortcomings in 
this respect cause many uncomplimentary remarks. We overheard an 


exasperated Frenchman assert that no pr ople were so ill-mannered as the 


Americans, except the Germans. Another difficulty for the American 
traveller is that he does not know his place in this complex soct ty. In 
his ignorance of custom and etiquette he will thrust himself even upon 


royalty, utterly unconscious of the disgust he is producing ; or, if igno- 
rant of all languages but his own, he will bestow his company upon hotel 
servants who speak English, confiding to them his troubles and consult- 
ing them about his little wants and purchases. <A distinguished New 
York politic ian, who missed, no doubt, in Paris bis home constituency of 
ragamuflins, used to address the servants of his hotel, urging them to go 
to America, where all men were equal and labor respected. Our lucky 
countrymen who have struck oi or bonanzas have more pretension. 
They hire a courier, to whom they bow down—an accomplished creature, 
who speaks six languages unintelligibly, and who knows the best hotels 
and the best shops all over the Continent. He tells them what to do, 
what to eat, how to dress ; drives with them inside of their landau, pats 
them on the back when he is good-humored and condescending, smokes 
in their faces, makes love to the maid, and pockets his ten per cent. on 
everything they buy. 

In October, when the summer flood ebbs homeward, numerous strag- 
glers are left stranded, who give various reasons for stopping. Health, 
education of children, economy, study of science or art. Some of the 
students follow the apostolic rule of travel, take neither serip nor purse, 
lls without borrowing, and some are 


mere adventurers, ** gentlemen of independent morals and ladies un- 


und find it difficult to pay their bi 


attached 


.” One meets single ladies who have come to study for prima 
donnas or for ** gencral culture,” with no visible means of support ; mar- 
ried ladies without their husbands (many American families, like their 
mereantile houses, having branches on this side); widows of the class 
called vedove pericolante in Italy, sometimes alone, sometimes with : 
iughter pretty, dressy, not bashful, gue shabille et babille; and young 
girls traveiling together without chaperonage or duennage, sans peur and 
all, of course, sans reproche; but no amount of conscious rectitude will 
eet them the respect of people who are accustomed to draw certain in- 
ferences from certain appearances, Above and beyond these waifs and 
strays is the ** Colonie Américaine,” a collection of families who inhabit the 
Champs Elys¢es and the quarter about the Are de Triomphe. Some of 
them reside abroad to save money, and others because they wish to spend 


it, and their sudden fortunes have given them no positions at home. 





"| neral theory is that they can lead an easier life and get more com- 
fort and luxury from their incomes than they could in the United States, 
which is probably true. The colonists, in spite of repeated attacks on 
French society, see very little of it, except, indeed, a few young men 
attracted by linn rs, dances, and daughters with ‘*dofs.” They lead an 
idle, aiml s existence, enlivened for the men by daily visits to Drexel’s 
or Cuvi ind for the women, by tea-drinkings and gossip like that 


of a small New England village in the winter season—a life not without 
its attractions for the ladies, especially when they turn Catholic, which is 
rather the swell thing to do; but, one would think, insufferably dull toa 


Nation. 
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man of energy and character, The Colonie has its little gradations of 


rank and its grandes dames. All unite in sneering at those they eall 
‘low Americans.” Foreigners do not perceive this distinction, but look 
upon all Americans as occupying the same social plane, differing only in 
pending more or less money. Of their own country the Colonie speaks 


with mild contempt : ** Better fifty years of Paris than a cycle of Broad- 
way.” New York is provincial ; the streets are unswept ; men chew 
tobacco ; the servants are not respectful and get very high wages. ‘* It is 
not fit for a gentleman to live in.” All the uses of that new world seem 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. The Colonie washes its hands of it 
and addresses new-comers as ** You Americans.” And yet, in spite of 
these excellent sentiments, very good apartments, correct servants, strict 
adherence to the fashions of the natives and prompt payment, the Colonie 
is not respected. No educated Frenchman or Englishman can under- 
stand why a man who is soundly constituted, mentally, morally, and 
financially, should permanently reside out of his own country, unless 
as a merchant or a diplomat or an exile for cause 

The critical foreigner is also amused by the love of orders and titles 


displayed even by the sturdiest American democrats. A red rib- 


'V 
bon, or ribbon of any color, is ostentatiously worn, whether derived 
from a jury position in some International Exposition, or given by 
the late Emperor as a reward for inventing a clothes-wringer or a 
new method of making artificial teeth. Dccoré comme un dentiste 
americatn has become a French proverb, It is said that one of our offi- 
cials on this side, keenly feeling that this outward and visible sign was 
wanting to complete the get-up of a great ex-military traveller, invented 
an order composed of the badges of the different army corps during the 
war, Which was worn both by the great man and himself about their 
necks on suitable occasions, American girls can marry titles, but they 
are manifestly unattainable by American men. They try to meet this 
difficulty by the use of Honorable. A man who has held any office, from 
President to constable, thinks himself entitled to put this word before his 
name ; or if he has been a volunteer officer, or even honorary aid-de- 
camp to the governor of his State, he puts Major or Colonel on his visit- 
ing cards and conspicuously on his luggage. This particular weakness 


ot = bt = 
’ 


obtains as much in the aristocratic class of Americans as in the * lower’ 
varicties of the race. There ¢s an aristocracy in the United States, al- 
though it may be difficult to note in what it consists. Perhaps a rough 
but tolerable definition is that the father of the American aristocrat kept 
the shop and bequeathed the fortune. As a consequence, the descendant 
of the rich family has a better education in the amenities and accom- 
plishments of social life than the fellow-citizen whose head has just 
appeared above the surface. Indeed, in my opinion there is no nicer per- 


} son to be found on the planet than a well-bred American of education and 


sense. But when established here their good sense deserts them on this 
point. Their sympathy with European manners and social distinctions 
*o’erleaps itself and falls on the other side.” Laboulaye hit the mark 
when he said: ** Tout Amcricain a Paris se croit gentilhomme.” <Al- 
though they only see society abroad as the Mussulman women do Para- 
dise, through the boundary railings, they wish to live near the upper 
class and to live like it. They have no other way of asserting their posi- 
tion. Hence many spend more than they can afford ; more, certainly, than 
foreigners of the same fortune would think themselves justified in spend- 
ing. By some mysterious process of reasoning they consider it necessary to 
live up to an imaginary social dignity at home. All that the ‘right 
people ” do they carefully imitate, struggling to avoid sinning against 
the conventionalities in equipage, dress, and habits. Thinking always what 
foreigners will think of them begets an uncomfortable self-consciousness, 
a want of confidence in themselves. They are not genuine; only imitations, 
The ** low” American has here the advantage. He may have little taste or 
appreciation of art, he may be too ready to assert himself and to boast of 
his country, but he really believes in himself and in his country. The 
better-bred man, who looks down upon him, is in his inmost heart ashamed 
of his country. Tle will resent any open attack upon it with vigor ; he 
may talk of its wealth, prosperity, ingenuity, and enterprise, but secretly 
he wishes he had been born elsewhere. If you care to make him your 
friend for life, tell him he has been taken for an Englishman. It is the 
greatest compliment you can pay him. Give him time, and ten to one 
he will tell you himself how often this ‘* odd mistake ” has occurred. To 
England he turns his face when he worships. English opinion decides 
all social questions for him without appeal. Ite wears only English 
clothes, and tries hard to catch the accent. He is familiar with Burke 
and the history of English families, and does not forget to mention his 
English friends. If his name is Smith Brown he connects these two aris- 
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tocratie patronymics with a hyphen, or if it be only Smith, he will spell it his countrymen by their mortitied foes sin the war musing bee 
with a y, trace his descent from the noble family of that name, und ad pt the French eagerness to al ar German i : 

therr «rest on his note-papr r and his hariess, Wi ure the « V powerl il abused seem. « jually ( ial t ! i ad sv 

ne ) whose son ind daughters display this lac k f moral { re. Linelish- wimusine, in i e all thi ] i \ ! \ 

men and Frenchmen are proud of being k1 sh and French, and gene- | one cannot he p rememberit \ OU misery 


rally proclaim their nationality. The Anglo-American has no coutidence may lead to \ poet ender ¢ I, ws ** Pa 

in his ability to command respect as an American; he tacitly admits German by Isabella Schuchardt has just been published at Ham 

himself to be an inferior creature. No, 72 of the Berlin Geographical Sx ty’s J f Ntuins the usual 
Ilerein lies a double foolishness. The world, like Alfic ri. pre fers summary by Dr. Koner of the geog iplical publications of t} past ve 


original . anche tristo, a ottima copia. A certain flavor of the soil is | In No. 73 Dr. Klunzinger contributes a systema account of his obser 


never disagreeable in a well-bre@ person ; rather, it is attractive, as a vations of the vertebrate fauna in and about the Red Sea d vy his stay 
slight foreign accent is pleasing in a stranger who speaks English well, at Koseir, and A. Bastian describes the pictured rocks of ( 


It is much better form to be American and to have a national individu- | which are also figured in plates. fecent German work importance 


ality of one’s own than to offer to foreign eyes a pate imitation of Euro- | are A, Springer’s * Raphael and Michael Ang Book L., to t 


} . : c ae 
pean models, of Julius IT.’ ; H. Brugsch-Bey's ‘Journey to the Great Oasis, El Khas 
* That man's the best cosmopoli geh, in the Libyan Desert,’ with 27 p Calvary \ 
W ho loves his native country best.” ° . ’ . ; : 
Be Kkers * harikles, by H. (i » hearive coms) l i A. Goel s first 


In the second place, imitations are always failures. = volume of a : Lexilogus ti i yrnne r an { t Hlomeridw*: and Vail y’ 
and hair-dye deceive noLody, and he who runs may read the age of th *Etymological Dictionary of the Turko-Tataric Languages,’ published by 
person who uses them, so no American, dress, talk, and Brockhaus, 
ean shake off the land of his birth. The Yankee will show through the —Mr. William Minturn, on behalf of thes t¢ des Gens de Lett 


J 
‘- 


London clothes, the carefully studied accent, and the foreign habits. It | calls the attention of our public to the Inter onal Lit ( 
is impossible long to conceal the melancholy reality. to be held at Paris during the Exposition, ‘I f ol . 


I. M. Congress, to which all foreign writers are invited, w ‘ 
of the quest ms relating to international copy ht, and 
Y of this right. which heretofore dipl tie conventions hay no pow 
Notes. less to protect.” Victor Ilugo is exy 1 to d 
address, 


YORTER & COATES, Philadelphia, will republish in this country * A —Mr. Daniel Cottier’s collection of pictures, now 
Trip up the Volga to the Fair of Nishni-Novgorod,’ by H. A. Munro- | Seen side by side in the gallery No, S17 Broadway, » pecu cdemon 
Butler-Johnstone, M.P.—Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published * Musi stration of a certain phase of ar ef, vnote, struck by t] 
the ** Orpheus ™ from t } tion 


rhe 
il 


and Some Musical People,’ by James M. Trotter, a work curious for its g"™nd Corot, 

. ° ” ° . ) y) inusly None rough tl 
‘¢ sketches of the lives of remarkable musicians of the colored race, with | Mouiously prolonged through th 
the sombre and brooding Millets, t} ts lreamy 


le 


portraits,” and its ‘‘appendix containing copies of music composed by 


colored men.” The author served in one of the Massachusetts colored fousseau and Diaz—which acknowledg rt njovment of life—and 


’ , — = , : ho alted coloreraninres of V \I \ } \ ” 
regiments during the war as a non-commissioned officer. Prof, C, BE, | the exalted color-raptur PM aime : Ma 
Norton, Cambridge, Mass., proposes to issue a set of thirty or thirty-five artists whose works have been almost exclu ught by ists, and 

= a “a o mn “2 ‘ he . Pe . . ae o% . . ‘ . 
heliotype reproductions of Turner’s rare and costly etchings of the designs | Whose Hives have been squalid epics poronns ive been 


of the ‘Liber Studiorum.’ They will be made under Pref. Norton's brought out by Mr. Cottier into broad day { n considerable num- 
scrupulous supervision from the etchings loaned for the purpose by Mr, bers, though the intimate and personal appeal y both mal 
Ruskin, and will be issued to subscribers only at ten dollars a set,.— tistie sense gives them a shrinking air whena I ster brings his creaking 
The important article in No. 5 of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History boots into t 
prices to Diaz and Daubigny and Theodore Rousseau ; they seem like 


: ’ ; re — : 4 } "om +o we : 
he gallerv. The first-named used : fa sat starving 


and Biography is Mr. Townsend’s painstaking account of Charles Ar- 
mand Tufin, Marquis de la Rouerie, one of the foreign officers in our furner’s dreams and schemes of rm yY appiled to Ngure-subjects 5 


. . . } 1 hp yor " yn r ) 1 roe lhrothers lars ‘ tf f nt to 

Revolutionary service whose names have been almost forgotten, and who other, the youngest of three brot M y & pe =e Reyes 
‘ . . _ : : ; — 120. aii — ee ites, Bi Be she P l ar 

are not always fortunate in finding a Kapp to restore them to their right- themes while they have been working for fame, exhibits a cool and 


ful place in history and in the gratitude of the nation. Among the | mystical water-scene in a privacy of willows, and a Norman girl apprised 

amenities of the religious press we have lately been struck by the follow- © the coming of her lover by the quick ear , ‘ce 

ing announcement : ** Marriage notices, not exceeding three linesinlength, | bY ¥! llon, each of fine quality, still-life subjects by Philippe Rousseau, a 

except when sent by an officiating minister who promotes the circulation Velasquez-like hunting 

of this journal, fifty cents.’——Nature celebrates the three-hundredth Positive figure ef a housewife by Bonvin, painted in the t sini 
1 


anniversary of the birth of William Harvey by publishing a characteristic he many manners of Jan Steen, give the accent of literalness here and 
biographical sketch of him from the pen of Professor Huxley. The steel there. The general impression, however, is as unlike that of a dealer’ 
portrait (in the “Scientific Worthies ” series) which was to have accom-  €allery as possible, and reminds us of the secrets of the deep dragged 
panied the sketch has been delayed, but will be supplied next month,_— into the daylight of a public aquarium, Such a ¢ lection of art for 


Cocagne, the Cornell equivalent of the Harvard Lampoon, contains in its  &Ttists, suc ha singular gage of defiance thrown down to the opinions of 


first number some decidedly clever drawing, some that is crude enough, the market and the loves of the picture-dealers, has not been known, we 





and letter-press of a grade which we hope represents the low-water mark © . to London or Paris or any ot . 
of the literary capacity of the University. La Patria is a monthly ma- —The * Exiles,” as given at Booth’s Theatre, is described in the play- 


gazine edited at Bogota, Colombia, by Adriano Paez, and issued in two bills as a **drama in five acts and nine tableaus.” The dramatis per- 
separate parts—literary, and political and educational. The * Revista Po- son@ are so numerous as to bring out the *tentire strength of the com- 
litica y de Instruccion Publica” for February is noticeable from its refer- | pany.” The stage effects are good, and the acting is not sufliciently 
ences to the United States, having articles on ‘**The Great Men marked, either for goodness or badness, to interfere with one’s apprecia- 
o: America (Washington)” ‘Great Philanthropists (Peabody),” ‘* Pub- | tion of the pl 

lic Instruction in the United States,” ** Methods of Instruction in the a series of adaptations and other metamorphoses, has at length become a 
United States” (by J. P. Wickersham), ‘*The Street Arabs of New high y sensational melodrama. The scene is laid in St. Petersburg and 


av, assuch. It is, we believe, founded on a novel, which, by 


York,” “* The Cotton Industry of the United States.” ete., ete.— Siberia, and the ** Exiles ” are the unfortunate and innocent victims of the 


Not long since we called attention to the treatment of the nceo- plot of Schelm, ** Chief of the Fifth Bureau of Imperial Police.” He loves 
German war in the German * Volksliteratur.” Now the Germans, who the} tiful Nadege Lanine, but his advances are repelled, for she is the 


4 


make monographs on everything, have prepared one on the French war- betrothed bride of Max de Luss/¢res, a Frenchman (very well acted by Mr. 


| 
poetry. Dr. Jos. Sehliiter, in his ‘ Die franzisische Kriegs- und Revan-  D, H. Harkins Schelm, whose villany knows no bounds, has the lovers, 
chedichtung’ 


PP -~ py Ph) - . . *s ’ 
(Heilbronn, 1878), has prepared a full and in some aspects as well as Nadege’s brother and her brother's wife (Count Vladimir La- 


rather amusing history and anthology of the poetical insults heaped u 


ipon nine and the Countess Tatiana), all sent off to Siberia, on a false accu- 





The 


\ 1 
! ‘ 

! l 

, ' 

} 

iy I ! 
‘ \ } hic 
r | ter-in-law, who has swooned in 
| ar lving Tl | d 
vy what tak place f yards We re une 
inasmuch as the extraordinary length of the 


‘saw it precluded the possibility of 


’ undoubtedly interesting, and with better act- 
\ ». Who Prince Lubomirsky, one of the persons 
t horship of the play, may be, we do not know, 
| m to be a member of a state which is not over 
i ins. The play is certainly strongly anti-Russian, ex- 
ao t { rascality and tyranny of that people t their 
| ! tl i ( intoan Kr s! n, and introducing 
' | mass events t hos lex ics mi ht te con 
‘ ild have ereat si in England.  Ilere 
is for it pon purely human app o our sympathies. 
in t u | uthors make of situations, as dis- 
m the dran development of character ; but there ts in 
Va las the Countess Tatiana and Nadege, room for 
f } rder than plays in fiv ets and nine tabl ~ 
’ The tableaus were generally very good—though in one 
\ l urious illustration of the difficulty of reconciling 
hat is teams of animals harn { to the 
cet havin he helped with their somewhai excessive 
by *supes "in the rear—a compromise between the pro- 
passion | itrical effect and the modern spirit of humanity, 
redit to the heart, if not the head, of the manager. 
Elizabeth Hoar, who died in Cambridge on the 7th instant, was 


known Senator and Judge of that name, and had the 
ual stamp of the family Her scholarly ae- 


f her life-long friend Mrs. Ripley, of Con- 


in a marked degree. 


nts were akin to those 


e biography she prepared for the Centennial volume called 
y Women of Our First Century "—the only monument of her 
survives in print. In 1844 she accompanied her 


kill which 


the late Samuel Hoar, on his memorable mission to South Carolina 


i the color! d seamen of Massac huss tts, whose liberti s were 


t that port, and suffered expulsion with him. Her maternal 


was Roger Sherman. Miss Hoar was in the sixty-fourth 


! Another recent death which should not pass unnoticed 
f Dr. Charles Pickering, naturalist of the Wilkes Expedition, 









thor of *The Races of Men and their Geographical Distribu- 
tin Is4s The Geographical Distribution of Animals and Plants’ 
(in54), and ‘The Chronological History of Piants,” now passing through 
the | 7" Dr. Picker grandson of Colonel Timothy Pickering, 
and a duat f ilar 23. He died March 17. 


Our readers have doubtless had enough of the controversy, trans- 
ferred to these columns, over the Philadelphia Harvard examinations for 
n. so far as courses and catalogues are concerned. The discussion 
wwever, drifted away from the main points—the main points not 

} set up 
and it has just been incisively recalled to them by Prof. Charles F. 


Dunbar, of the Harvard In the April number of the Pena 


only in Philadelphia but wherever the Harvard examinations are 


Faculty. 


V 'y he undertakes to show how gratuitous Provost Still¢’s opposi- 
tion was, not only on such trivial and unworthy grounds as that Harvard 
vi : intruder and trespasser, and that the innovations in her curricu- 
| rarded by the other New-England colleges as ‘* heresy,” but 
on these three. viz., (1) that there was no need of the examinations in 
PI hia, (2) that as they were probably committed to the charge of 
t nger instructors, the certificate of proficiency carried no weight, 
; t they were pernicious as cultivating the memory at the ex- 
pense of the other fa ulties, and as encouraging the idea that thorough 
sch id be aequired privately without the aid of schools or 
teachers. W i not try summarize Professor Dunbar’s temperate 
but crush { n all these issues : but we think it will be « il 
tun} nd it Provost Stillé had not prepared him- 

r the facts involved, and that his pub- 


lic protest against examinations which his own University had declined 


wounded amour propre ; in other words, 


Nation. 


- By the Riversides,’ 
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mselfis in the category of **the average school-teacher,” whom 
! Ss more tou his own W ix, than ! ii for ex- 
truction and the consequent derangement of his tl svs- 

of 
"} wsof Mr. Cook’s *‘ Biology’ and * Transcendentalism * in the 
Aprily I of the Bibliotheca Sacra belong to the class of apologetics, 
and are rather good specimens of the class. But the ** scholar” who apo- 
logizes for the *'Transcendentalism’ intimates that carefulmess and pro- 


however desirable in an essay on grave topics, are somewhat need- 
The 


‘ Biology ’—which bristles’from head to tail with dogmatic 


less in an oration, as tending to be wearisome. ‘* scientist ” who 
reviews the 
proof and positive demonstration—has discovered that *‘ the argument of 
the work, although not prominently so stated, is precisely the argument 


1 down to the 


of Butler’s *‘ Analogy,’ modernized, popularized, and brough 
veries in the domain of organic nature.” This likening of the 


lest disc 
, 


‘Biology ’® to the * Analogy,’ whether for matter or tone, is most original. 


Of all the Butlers it is not in the tribe of Joseph that a parallel to * the 


* would ordinarily be sought. 


—\ corre spond nt writes us from London, under date of March 22: 
Chere has fora long time been no more interesting exhibition in 


London than the little collection of drawings by Turner, the property of 
Mr. Ruskin, which is now to be seen in Bond Street. I call it a ‘little’ 
collection because, although the result of many years of ardent activity 
Ruskin’s part, it has been much curtailed by his liberality in 
parting with soine of its most valuable features, many of which he 
has given away to the two Universities. In its decimated condition, 
it contains many treasures. The interest of the exhibition is 
increased, moreover, by the fact that Mr. Ruskin is just now lying very 
ill, and that telegrams and bulletins relating to his condition are sus- 
pended in the room, and also by the fact that the catalogue consisted of a 
on of notes made by the owner of the drawings. This catalogue 
is extremely characteristic, containing, as it does, amid much exquisite 
criticism and much that is a genuine help to enjoyment, many of those in- 
congruous utterances of which the illustrious art-teacher has of late been 
so prolific. I may add that a portion of it appears to have been dictated 
at the moment when Mr. Ruskin felt the approach of his illness, and that 
these pages bear the marks of this condition to a degree which makes it 
seem almost a cruelty—an irony—to have published them. A drawback, 
on the other hand, is that the drawings are hung quite without method 
and without any reference to their chronological order. The room, 
which is small, is also densely crowded with (apparently most apprecia- 
tive) visitors, But in spite of drawbacks it is possible to obtain an 
abiding impression of the genius of this mightiest of all painters of land- 
I have not space to enumerate these drawings, which are chiefly 
in water-colors. They are divided in the catalogue into groups which 
correspond to decades in the painter’s life, and to which Mr. Ruskin has 
aflixed characteristic headings: ‘2d Group—The Rock-Foundations: Swit- 
zerland, 1800-1810, 3d Group—Dreamland; Italy, 1810-1820. 4th Group 

Reality ; England at Rest. 5th Group—Reality ; England Disquieted. 
6th Group—Meditation ; England Passing Away. 8th Group—Morning; 
The English series in this list is decidedly the richest 
and finest. though the most valuable drawing in the collection is un- 
doubtedly the splendid little ‘Rouen’ from the ‘ Rivers of France.’ Tur- 
ner rarely surpassed what he achieved within the few inches’ space of this 
ll sheet, rarely rendered more wonderfully the immensity and the 
impressiveness of nature than in the diminutive brush-work of this crim- 
son western sky or the onward flow of this almost microscopic Seine. In 
the English drawings the subjects are usually of extreme loveliness, and 
worthy of ‘Turner’s transfiguring vision. That imaginative quality with 
which he invests his work 1s often such as to make the reader of the cata- 
logue admit those ultra-metaphysical intentions which Mr. Ruskin attri- 
butes tohim. From what Mr. Ruskin says about the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the work, as simple work, he at any rate rarely ventures to differ. 
And this is the lesson of these admirable drawings—the feeling they im- 
part, that idealism like Turner’s has for its main condition of beauty the 
fact that it rests upon a solidity of execution which almost defies ultimate 
analysis. In these water-colors of his healthiest time everything is 
equally light, clear, and unerring. There is never (save oceasionally in 
the figures) a touch of violence. At the moment at which I write Mr. 
Ruskin continues seriously ill ; but the crisis of his malady—which his 
almost violent activity during the last few years appears to have rendered 
inevitable—has, I believe, been passed. There are few persons who will 
not be interested in hearing of the recovery of a writer whose eccentrici- 
ties of judgment have been numerous, but for whom, at least, it can be 
claimed that he is the author of some of the most splendid pages in our 
language, and that he has spent his life, his large es ™ ity for emotion, 
and his fortune in a passionate—a too passionate—endeavor to avert, in 
many different lines, what he believed to be the wrong and to establish 
his rigid conception of the right.” 


Coll i 





scape. 


small 


—The American public is not ignorant of the division of sentiment 
in the Royal Geographical Society in regard to the proposed unreserved 
welcome to the explorer Stanley on his return from Africa—a welcome 
which was ultimately extended, in spite of all efforts to the contrary. 
Colonel Henry Yule, the learned geographer, whose name is indelibly asso- 


ciated with that of Marco Polo, retired from the Council of the Society in 








The 


nsequel of its decision; and he, in conjunction with Mr. I. M. Ivnd 
; fe] Soci whose endeavor to obtain a resolution of 
ipproval! ertain acts of Stanley's was seconded by ¢ nel Yule but sup- 
: f s \ published a pamph Which the R 
on were d bed by Mr. St 
( 1 { Ll) / Telegra A, and re Min ( n Way 
S es and waters of, the Victoria Nyanza. They consisted of 
' s with the natives in which attacks were repelled with unne- 
cessary destruction of life and property, including the burning of vil- 
lag r in which Stanley was wantonly the aggressor in revenge for 
treachery already ainply punished, and no longer of any consequence as 
affecting his freedom to pursue his explorations. The story is a long one 


Colonel Yule ith 


fairness, and Mr, Stanley’s explanation at Willis’s Rooms, 


cannot even summarize it here. reh it w 


earses 
test 


upon his diary, is reproduced with the other proceedings, articles in 


newspapers, speeches, letters, etc. We believe that no moralist ean read 


without accepting Colonel Yule’s conclusion as to the cha- 


‘deeds confessed (and explained) by Stanley. The duty of 


the Royal Society was, perhaps, not so clear, especially considering its 
lukewarmness towards Stanley after his return from Livingstone. There 


difference of opinion as to how much the British flag 


was stained by these proceedings under it. But the protest was right in 
spirit, and s! ould hay been frankly met Dy Stank Vv. Who e@ yuld have 


fallen back on his loyalty to his employers and to his followers as, next 


‘midable armament, the chief cause of his excesses. We ae- 








quit him of bloodthirsty intentions or disposition, and believe he | 

shown as much tact as any explorer who had not to rely on ** the unresisti- 
ble might of weakness And we believe he exculpates himsel! incerely 
if n gether logically in the outburst following the reading of his 


vhich will be found on page 38 of Colonel 


LECKY’S ENGLAND 


CENTURY.* 


I 
LE 


HISTORY OF IN ‘Tl 


ICKY’S book ought to have been entitled * Essays on th 


Vit 
Moe the ti 


would have saved 


e Growth 
itish Empire during the Eighteenth Century.” Such a tit] 


his work from the one serious criticism to wl hh it Is 


open, for it would have warned the public not to look for that complete, 
consecutive, and well-arranged narrative which they have a right t 
expect from an historian. Such a title would also have brought clear 


»in Mr. Lecky’s work which is of pre-eminent impor- 


yet might easily escape notic He has seized 


more Cicariy 

















than most writers the fruitful idea that the importance of the eighteent! 
century in English history lies in the transformation of England into tl} 
British Empire, and further, that no part of British history can be under- 
stood less the development of the Empire be regar The 
state 1 of the eighteenth century, for example by their 
ght rank among the greatest politicians the world has seen 
ihe spirit of faction which seemed to be tearing Eng Lin 
** closed,” to use a modern expression, ‘the era of revolu 
united Scotland to England by a union which has no 
come so close that the term union hardly expresses the complete ide1 
of wl not two centuries ago were disunited and hostile nations They 
decided the struggle for colonial empire between France and England 
and, if human foresight be not utterly deceived, determined that t] 
civilization of the new world shall bear for ev the stamp of Engli 
and not of French influence. While securing the Western cor t for 
the Anglo-Saxon race they gained for England herself the e1 f 
East. Looked at, therefore, from its favorable side, the annalsof England 
during the eighteenth century may be well described, in the words of Mr. 
Lecky, as the ‘broad ” and ‘* majestic stream of events bearing the for- 
tunes of England to the first place among the empires of the world 
But if the same statesmen be judged by their failures, they mig! 
piaced amongst the most incompetent leaders who have wasted the re- 
sources of a great people. Their misgovernment of Ireland, w ! 
judged of by the damaging narrative of Mr. Lecky or by the damning 
apologies by Mr, Froude, exhibits in strange combination tl 
evils of anarchy and of tyranny. ir manag f At i 
a peaceful population to take up ar 1 dr : 
lion, whilst the object for which the mother ntrv lavished her treasures 
and lost hex ol j { 
** A History of Ey th ¢ r By W I I 
Lecky.” 2 vols. Lor 1 & « New York: D, Ap & | 
18.8 
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ation. 








) rt . Pacer \ it 1 ] i nt! 
~ = l l \ } rT) } 
} g “ i ( n 
cy suggests tha t! his \ i ‘ \ t 
nach Ltr l XI 
ed \ ries of nt iest \ < 
Close Coul tion between yeakness | nert and t 
mil th nnals of t Lbrit i iy 
way towards understanding | t ® Weakness 
What may be called the imperial | I} Mr. Leckv has d . 
and has seen that the dealings, for instance f Kngl esinen W 
Scotland throw light on their dealings with Irela s peculiar me 
and the best service we can rend r rea i w bv a : 
examples gathered from his pages how tl story part of 
Emy ire illustrates and is in turn illumin | | ry of a 
The condition of Seotland, for ex ple, bef t ” Casts . 
curious light on the state of Ireland. Mr. | <vii seify 
that the lawlessness of the Ilighlands bea \ 
lawlessness which, according to Mr. Froude, has its ! , 
depravity of Irish nature. He might have pushed 
ther with advantage. The tragedy of Darien S 
manent memorial of the bitterness of f wl \ 
nations whom uature meant to f Pert I 
( in Green 1 proot et iu} i 1 | f | i 
tement Seotch ideas” may Viat ‘ , 
of t! Irish id "re i wit! \ \ VM i 
If any one supposes that w has 
equality ” did not mak Kenglishimne ss ’ 
that Seotchmen were really fe \ | 
century have been slow to ad | ( iv ely 
something more than mere leg ly, i , 
study the history of the fifty Vears V \ Ss it 
Bute was hated much more bx ise he was aS n beeau 
was a Tory, and Junius was not mor \ itive of poy 
sentiment when he attacked the mos George the Th 5 
contemptible ministers, than w | ssi] mn nvective 
greatest jude who has sat « K ils ay | ibe obs ed 
gain, as Mr. Lecky points 1 fl in destroy- 
ing the trade and the most important mat f Ireland was a mi 
less exceptional proceeding than Irish w sposed malt 
England did to Lreland Littl America and 
s ind, and she acted in i prin 
then governed all Colonial p \ It w x t 
commie! nterests of a di Vs i V Vs rdl i 
those of the mother country, it | . was 
why this maxim should 1 | \ | i li het 
words, a mistaken and s t . vical 1 
ilts, ruined Ireland, and (what is t | \ sery 
Lhe nee t y exactly the sa t! \ ] st I i eA ul hles 
Ul r iil ¢ in Ameriéa, t if is say { i i hh eX 
i d by her failure in Ireland. 
lf we turn from the outlying of I s centre we | 
iin find the same marked cont n | 1 tl dition of each 
portion of the imperial fabri Mr. 1 cy dwells ( siderable length 
disgraceful disorderliness of the s f ndon, and reader 
\ ike historical gossip may find ample l t in reading his ac- 
‘ t of the achievements of the M wks i er pretty gentlemen 
w! } ivfully erushed the noses, poker CVE and slashed the 
b s of peaceable men and women w 1 the misfortune to be out in 
Lond streets of an evening : but students who wish for instruetion will 
reflect that the traits of Lond life have a serious importance. They 
ex] i nerete form that weakness of the central government which 





in England, and, to a certain extent, even on the Continent, character- 
1 tl ghteenth century, In England no body of police, except the 
small corps of Bow-street runners, were in existence. The army wa 
generally 1 h larg t force kept up in ordinary times in 
this < \ Hen i re | lar monstrations took place the 
Govern! t became helpless An Edinburgh mob hung Porteus, <A 
I y L780, he thr po sion of the town, opened 
New i t everv i 4 \ chapel vithin their reach. 
Or } : smugglers held their own against 
! : lr ias not been deceived into taking ex- 
ceptional cases for examples he ordinary state of things, highwaymen 
W terro! travellers even within the metropolitan counties. When 








1 I I i il 
! i i int tern J mal, s t 
| | vote { ‘ i 
i hess V evel i 
i i ibl Vast i Xl bul 
e Empire ts studied as a whole, the fact becomes appa- 
i hil iss in Cs way i the re lit ol lit idile Causes 
| | nightly disorder in London, 

It ulso becomes clear that, i idoxical though the assertion sounds 
was a close connection between the weakness and the strength of 
pire. The weak points of the political system were that the old 
inl organization derived from feudalism had been suffered gradually 
die away, Whi no pains had been taken to replace it by an improved 


mm of administration ; that, from Walpole downwards, ministers of 
w Crown were content as far as } ible to leave things alone ; and, 
lastly, that the whole national policy was influenced by commercial ideas, 
and by the real or supposed interests of the mercantile classes. Now, in 
ted on the whole on a sound basis, this 
hey ol pra tical /assse2 Jarre had considerable m ts. It soothed the 


time for the nation to right itself 


Great Dritain, where society res 


bitterness of party spirit, and gave 
y period. It enabled Puritans to 


wed full play to the 


after the disturbance of a revolutiona: 


turn into Whigs, and Jacobites into Tories, It all 


satural resources of the country. In spite of pauperism and drink, the 
oot asses flourished, Abuses, no doubt, grew up, but national pros- 
eri outgrew them If the clergy were indolent and self-indulgent, 


became practically tolerant, and were on the whole popular. The 


reantile energy of the nation gained for England the Indian Empir 
ecked th 
olicy of Pitt to its Where, as in Ireland, there 
was need of bold remedies applied to inveterate socia 
Where, as in England 


e power of France, and supplied the foree which carried th 





triumphant success, 
| diseases, the Eng- 
lish statesmen of the eighteenth century failed. 


and Scotland, the main need of the country was to be at peace and to be 


left alone, the same statesmen succeeded. ‘Their work was, at the end of 
the century, tested by the severest test which any work of statesmanship 
stood. If the Whigs, who governed England for half a 
century, need, as they 

find it in the fact that their policy turned a country distracted 


has ever 
certainly do, an apology for many shortcomings, 
they may 
bv factions nearly as fierce and far more ¢ 
firmly knit together that it braved 


rrupt than the parties which 
distract modern }*rance, into a state so 
the great Revolution and the power of the great 


unmoved the storms of 


* 


Nupoleon, 


MUHAMMADANISM.* 
AS: | alike for their matter and for their manner, we have to 
4 Major Osborn 
and boo alge 


uppearance. Our readers will not soon have forgotten the tepidity of 


commend 
for his two volumes, the fruit of long years of research 
may congratulate him on the opportuneness of their 
aversion to slavery and its horrors which, at the time of our t mporary 
In its twofold 
function of exponent of the English sentiment of the hour and of creator 


disruption, all at once stole over the British conscience. 


of that sentiment, the London 7imes, as many must remember, even 


went so far, one memorable day, as to venture an essay in the theological 
line, with as its pious text. We of the North had already been 


demonstrated to be hardly better than an illiterate rabble of rapacious 


** bonds ” 


and puritanic shopkeepers, much given withal to the unpardonable sins 
of undisguised expectoration ie a nasal twang. Our odious career was 
to be endured no longer : and, inally, a new rendering of the 


nbout sS:ulnl Paul and sich was delivered by way of an ic! us gra- 


passage 
fiosus, for which we were to premise due thanks and then give up the 
ghost. To the same spirit that moved the Tyne 
sitor may be tra¢ ed the free handling of sundry old-fashioned ideas which 
has by 
and the Turk. 
and Magog rolled into one 
and any variety of vague vituperation may be hurled quite appropriate- 
ly. On the other hand, the noble, fearless, 
though he does torture and kill his prisoners, and though he entertains 
rand abhorrent to uncultured 


sto turn Biblical expo- 


*n observed across the ocean since the embroilment between Russia 
To the British aristocracy and its ready tools Russia is Gog 
ii mysterious monster at whom any quantity 


ceavalier-like Turk, even 


notions of the fair sex which are unfamilia 


and narrow-minded Philistines, yet is not he a follower of the faith of 





Muhammad ? And Muhammad, is not he one of the great exemplars 

prescribed by an eminent Seotch philosopher as a fit object for hero- 
‘Islam under the Arabs. By Robert Durie Osborn, Major in the 

Cory London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1876. | * Islam under the Khalif 

dad By the same Lond Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. 1877 





ation. 
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\ hiy And { has come to pass that the English book-market is 
| I 
flooded with 2 and « ip editions of Sale’s Koran ; and beard] en- 
pr} \\ velly hj they ror have al yvered, afte lawad 
l ‘a 
5 OV ! ter Lbish, that ie AY hin Impostor Was ° Lise 
fellas Lord Bea 1, with his lieutenan nd w illers, 
have ell but wceeded in working up t] nation to embark In as \- 
> ’ 


tion, not to speak of common- 


crescentade against the interests of civili 


sense. Looking to these facts 


, we hail the publication of Majo born’s 
eloquent volumes as being especially seasonable, calculated as they are to 
counteract the unreason which threatens to precipitate our English 
friends into the perpetration of an enormous blunder and crime con - 
bined, 


What Major Osborn has to offer us isa series of treatises, 


each con- 


¢ 


sting of several chapters, on Islam, the Fatimides, and the Khalifs of 
the House of Ommaya, in his la 


and on the Church of Is 
the Rule of the Persians, and the Decline of the Khalifate, in his seael 


first volume ; 


volume. Ilis references evince a wide range of reading ; and since, 


besides bei ited with both French and 





gat home in Persian, he is acquai 
German, it is unlikely that any noteworthy materials, available for his 
His subject is, 
ed, it is not far removed 


purpose, have escaped his scrutiny. to be sure, one which 
appeals but slightly to general curiosity. Ind: 
from being intrinsically repulsive. The rare grace, picturesqueness, and 
vigor of his style, however, are such that whatever topic he might choose 
But the 


contents of his volumes are much too multifarious for us to think of con- 


to discourse on, he could not but make a most fascinating book, 


veying a conception of them by analysis or abridgment. Instead of at- 


tempting what is impracticable, we shall, therefore, content ourselves 


with quoting some of his general conclusions touching Muhammad, his 


religion, and the followers of that religion. 
Of Muhammad he writes : 


**To achieve worldly dominion, he has recourse to assassination ; he 
perpetrates massacre ; he makes a heathen superstition the keystone of 
his faith ; and delivers to his followers, as a revelation from God. a man- 
date of universal war.” ‘The Arab gloried in the traditional practices 
and customs of the desert—murder, predatory war, slavery, polygamy, 
concubinage. Muhammad impressed upon ail these usages the seal of a 
divine sanction.” 

Regarding one of his main dogmas, we further read : 


mille 


* Because Muhammad taught the doctrine of the unity of God, it has 
been too hastily concluded that he was a great moral and social reformer as 
well, But there is no charm in the abstract doctrine of the unity cf 
God to elevate humanity. The essential point is the character attributed 
to this one God.” .. .) S* Muhammad conceived of God as separated, 
by an impassable gulf, from the creatures He had made, and finding //is 
ideal of human existence in the customs of the desert Arabs. To the 
end of time men were to venerate the black stone ; to the end of time 
they were to practise slavery and polygamy, and believe in the doctrine 
of fatalism.” ‘* Sin, he taught, was a material pollution adhering to the 
body ; and the Muhammadan jurisconsults, following out this notion, 
have reduced righteousness to a state of ceremonial purity, and sin to a 
state of ceremonial impurity. Thus, prayer is absolutely useless if any 
matter legally considered impure adheres to the person of the worship per 
even though he be unconscious of its presence. Prayer, also, is null a 
void unless the men and women praying are attired in a certain pre- 
scribed manner.” 


The traditions rank, in point of authority, but little below the Koran 


itself. Throughout these sin ** is regarded as an external pollution, which 


can at once be rectified by the payment of a fine of some kind. Even 
murder demands no inward repentance, nor requires a heavier external 
punishment than the payment of a certain number of camels.” Again : 


‘* When one remembers that these traditions, thus implicitly believed 
in for many centuries, are a gigantic collection of false morality, ridicu- 
lous legends about angels, demons, the origin of the world and of all 
created beings, absurd and often contradictory rules re a ting ceremo- 
nial observances, the wonder is, not that Moslems should be stee ped in 
ignorance, vice, and superstition, but that their moral and intellectual 
capacities have not been more completely crushed beneath this weight of 
rubbish.” 


As to Muhammadan law, an educt from the Koran : ‘* The system, as 
a whole, rejects experience as a guide to deeper insight or a wider know- 
ledge ; tramples upon the teaching of the past ; pays no heed to diffe- 
rences of climate, character, or history : but regards itself as a body of 


absolute truth, no jot or titt 


} 


le of which can be rejected without incurring 
And what is the upshot ? 


** Since the death of the Prophet, Islam has not been a religion so 
much as a barbarous code o of laws, whic h consigns those who reject them 
to hopeless political servitude, and scornfully rejects all thought of im- 
provement fiom within. Wherever the Muhammedan conqueror pene- 


the everlasting wrath of God 





pearins 


vettaneed: 
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trates he enforees this code in all its unmitigated barbarism.” . . . | effect at seashow that the writer is thor rhiy familiar with th ean. In 
Phere is a disinal identity In the Gecrepitud and corruption existing fact. the book is the book of a thoroueh seaman. here is no lis 
in Mosiem ftands l | UNOUSTage y tO & COMMON pare > 7 si of distin Wi \ \ t 
~ c " , eV ‘ POUT e UT 1] iprevt nost ey V 
1d ut — th to Ww it im t ( sok 
‘ ind p Witlel ¢ Pr descena Upon much-enauri I . , 
; ¥ Mu " inn still conceives himself to be the eleet of God, the id hat Charles R ( ld t ' ! | 
Pi further ind the faste men progress sewhere, the More hoper natienee, his exageerat n. his for a for 1 ‘ il eff ts s i his 
t | =the position of the Mosjem. Ile can only hate the knowledg : ’ , e ax 
’ which We ild gently lead him to the light. “No religion can rise higher a a I : : i 
: than its source. Christendom will never ascend to a higher spiritual level | his stories, Tf it were a fret, as we have som dats scomticasien 
than that manifested ia the life of Christ : and the Muhammadan world, | agine, that George Eliot receives legitimate assistance in the compos 
at its best, can never be more than an —— the — vices and imper- | of her stories from some superhuman souree, we coull conceive of 
t vir Ss ich made up the character of Muhammad. . , 1} ; , 
fect virtues which made up the ch F purely literary part of the book being produced by her, and the nautical part 
An excellent account of the puerile and fantastic science which every | being furnished her from a quarter we will not name : but this i mpl 
Muhammadan must accept as revealed truth will be found in ‘Islam | a confession of utter perplexity. Instead of trying to guess w 
under the Arabs,’ beginning at page 171. An Arab also firmly be- | author is, let us give in a few words a hint as to the charact of 
lieves that his mother-tongue, in its antique form, is spoken in Heaven. | powerful story. 
As a parallel to this, it occurs to us that the patriotic and learned Goro- It is, in the first place, a tale of the wildest adventure, 
é pius Becanus contended that Flemish was the language of Adam and | must be enjoyed by any one who enjoys reading thrilling stories 
Eve before their expulsion from Kden, dangers, heroie acts of bravery, hand-to-hand fights, and mary s 
¥ Having spent a good part of his life in India, and in constant inter- | rescues. The adventures in this case, however, have the advantage of 
H course with Muhammadans and Hindus, Majo Osborn, naturally enouczh, being astonishingly real. Antecedent vow s} tid Venture witl 
i allows himself here and there to glance, for the sake of illustration, at | hesitation to predict that any one undertaking to 1 int tt storv of 
the country which, with its various religionists, he knows so well. In his ; the ill-fated Grosvenor would make himself the lv ridiculous re 
view, “the rule of the Arabs in Asia was marked by all the defects of | he came to the end of it; and, to Justify this assertion, let us met n 
British rule in India, aggravated tenfold, and possessed none of its com- | the incidents one after another in cold blood, ‘The voya f this vesse 
pensations.” And how does he characterize the latter ? bound to Valparaiso, begins with a mutiny in the Enelish 
oe : — ’ ; eaused by the rotten food provided by thu whers for the e 
‘¢The experience of British rule in India shows that where the subtle we, ; | fy ° 
} : : : “apt: ‘ rst mate (a pair of brutes ho care nothn for t ' 
and persuasive power of sympathy is wanting, where social equality does captain and first mate (a pai brutes, w : . 
not or cannot exist, there the gulf which divides the conqueror from the | and are rather pleased than otherwise at the | | toma 
conquered remains unfilled. Within the boundaries of Hindostan we | and cruelty this beginning holds out) ship a new crew, and get « { 
have « tabli hed peace, and placed will in the rea h of her people the in Enzland. The teller of the story, the second mate, Mr. Rov 
tellectual treasures which the happier West has accumulated ; but we are th tl ; ' ; 
Bagsce . : bk ~ cates e ‘ 1 Y: ae cre Tek hen 9 eee “— 
further than ever from winning their affections. Never, perhaps, didthe | ™&@, ympathizes with the crew, and \ ' 
people of India regard the inglishman with a profounder dislike than at | tion, as he feels that the food provided is a natu caus I 
the present day,” ** What we have done for India is to convert it intoa | and at the same time his advancement is dey lent uy | s $ 
gigantic mode! prison, The discipline we have established is admirat 3 | emplovers. A wreck is sighted. and on it aw in making signals f 
but the people know they are prisoners, and thev hate us astheir jailers. as BaP , ; 
peoy j Mr. Rovl ' 
a e . . wan x . ln . ) > sis ) kine the vessel s t| t f her « irse to 
. . . ‘If we estimate the effects of British rule, not by trade statis- help. Mr, Royle insists on taking i 
tics, but by its results on the spirit of man, we shall find that the races | save whatever living beings there may be on the wreck. The crew side 
: of India have declined in courage, and manliness, and all those qualities | with him: the heroine of the story and her father, wealthy ship- 
: yhicl uce ¢ ivgorous nati i roportio ( ‘ riod the AVE . , : : . : “4 
2 whicn produces & vigorous nation, In prop rion to th period they has owner, are rescued from the wreck, and Mr. Rev n his return to th 
. been subjected to the blighting influence of an alien despotism ‘ A : , 
’ Grosvenor, is thrown into irons by the orders of t! aptain and ma 
Further extracts of a kindred tenor we would fain give if we had | his mutinous conduct. The crew now rise. kil e two villains in com- 
space for them. The author’s luminous and masterly article on the siege | mand of the ship, and rescue the second mate. \ n they put in com- 
of Delhi, published some years ago in the North American Review, led | mand. We is the only man on board who can navigate the ship, and 
us at the time to hope that we should hear from him again as a contribu- | they insist that he shall take her to some port on the American coast, 
tor to Indian history. And this hope, we are gratified to find, is likely | where they can leave her and escape as shipwrecked mariners, and se 
to be realized. He now promises us, conditionally, a work on ‘Islam in ! avoid all enquiry into the history of the voyage and the mutiny. He 
India.’ The subject is one on which Major Osborn will all but absolutely | finds, however, that this is only part of the ] _ the remainder being to 
be the first to break ground. Printed and manuscript, there exists a scuttle the ship, and leave him behind, with the res l heroine and 
whole mine of records and dissertations in Persian ‘and Urdd, which. | her father. to perish miserably, Tle wins over to his side, however, the 
t wards the exhaustive treatment of it, he would be under the necessity = boatswain and the steward, and the game for their lives now begins. By 
of exploring. However, what with his learning, industry, constructive- deceiving the crew as to the distance and course of the ship, he takes her 


ness, philosophic stamp of mind, and evident facility in composition, | to within a short distance of the Bermudas, where he knows he shall find 


i 


there is hardly room for question that if he were to take it in hand the a Government station. By another trick the boatswain appears to be lost 
result would leave nothing to be desired. overboard at night, when in reality he seeretes hims E4 hold, 
is . where (when the critical moment finally comes) he plugs up the holes in 


RECENT NOVELS.* the ship’s bottom made by the carpenter Stevens, Ww sat the head of the 
aa : , ‘ : : mutineers. The crew leave the ship. and lic « ita few cables’ lengths 
\\ E have seldom met with anovel calculated to inspire the reader with Fe , ‘ 
a more lively curiosity as to its authorship than the * Wr 1 
Grosvenor. From the first line to the last it is marked by power of so 


} 


reas in the long boat and the quarter-boat to see her sin. Now, of course 
ck of the 


comes the tremendous crisis, when the boatswain reappears, the 


s heroine takes the wheel, the three men bv a sudden) manamuvre 
rare an order, managed with such an uncommon degree of s] 


convince one that it must be the work of some writer of tiction of acknow- . 

ledged standing. Yet there is nothing in the style to indicate the hand of , 
any one with whose writings we are familiar on either side of the Atlantic. : . 
Some pains, apparently, have been taken to conceal the authorship, inas- mr gah kar ny pean lige deinigieeiag Dye 0 I i 
much as the whole story is told dramatically by the leading charact 
style of narration still further confuses the matter, for it is that of a man 
well educated but not a gentleman by birth, whose vocabulary allows him 
great range of expression, and behind whom the author is completely 
concealed, Again, the scene of the story is entirely laid on board ship 


. as to 


2 


the ship under way, and the smaller boatful of baMed mutincers 
ke an attempt to board her. <A terrific hand-to-hand fight ensues, 





which results in the destruction of all the boat's crew but one, who, with 


behind. After this there is a terrible southern storm, in which the long- 





boat reappears for one awful moment, driven on to certain destruction by 





a mighty sea—a storm in which the brave heroine and her deliverer per- 


form prodigies ; a sail is sighted, which proves to be a Russian, who, after 





nost within hailing distance, baselv leaves the Grosvenor to her 





’ Satan > ana f } sh S98 O48 l enrinee a lonk ; . alor . 
ed : : ge ; fate : and, finally, the ill-fated vesse! springs a lenk, and the water gra- 
and the descrip ion of the working of the vessel in fair weather or foul : on I yy a er gra 
} 
l 





i. * oni . . quaiv gains in her hold, \ st. after being driven about or davs 

is technical and minute to the last degree. The sea-languaze emplove i rue 1 Lf ] ; gh 

. : “! ee, frightful seas, thev take to the boat captured from the mutineers, an 

is always correctly used, and some of the descriptions of the atmospheric |, ge ae he ; ‘ Sta dbe d, 
half-dead with suffering and fatigue, they leave the Grosvenor to sink. 


** The Wreck of the Grosren: a An Account of the Mutiny of the Crew ar ¢ 
Loss of the Ship when trying to make the Bermudas.’ New York: Harper & Bros. 
1878. : 


(It should be said that meantime Miss Robertson’s father has died, and 


Miss Robertson herself is betrothed to her deliverer, Mr. Royle.) It is 


ee eee 


~~ 
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ssary to add that they do not perish, but are rescued and are hap- 
married It will be seen that this story borders, to Ly the least, on 
improbable ; but we may candidly admit that, after reading it, we 

t no more doubt of its being true than we ha { tual occur- 
rr f the events connected with the mutiny of the Bown We will 
! compare it with * Robinson Crusoe,’ though the comparison is one 
naturally suggests itself. In facet, we will not compare it with any- 


thing. It stands by itself as a work of fiction, and we can only say that, 


f its author does not prove to be some writer of established reputation, 
he will be one by virtue of this story, as soon as his identity is made out. 
‘The Sarcasm of Destiny’ is peculiar in one respect, as being a story 


ol 


(American society written by a person evidently a member of what in 
(America is called society. She—for there can be nodoubt of the author's 


x—moves easily among the usual conventions ; she is net overwhelmed 
the fine clothes of her he 
rent mots of society, and forms the title of her book by varying a phrase 


hardly yet hackneyed 


hy roine, alludes naturally to some of the cur- 
‘the irony of life.” 
to the book, 

The moral seems a little uncertain (perhaps not the less true to 


All this is so unusual that 


attention is at onee attracted and there is something to 
repay it. 
American society on that account), and, as usual, many of the events occur 


abroad, and some of the personages most essential to the plot are foreign- 


This seems inevitable Hawthorne is almost 


the only modern American novelist who detains his characters in Ame- 


ers. in American novels. 


rica S, 


Mr, James’s heroes and heroines gaily join the continuous exodus 
to Europe, and even Hawthorne’s last story adorns itself with the beauty 


and the charm of Italy. The instinctive seeking of the novelist for pic- 
turesque externals and strongly-marked types turns easiward even those 


who, according to Mr. Pogram, have ** their bright setting 


homes in the 
sun.” 


The hero of this book is the son of a 


Hungarian physician and an 
lis wooing of Nina, an American lady of French 
descent and great wealth, is interfered with by the discovery that he has 


inglish lady of rank. 


a wife li 
delay, marries her kinsman, Vigée La Fontaine, and goes with him to 


Paris. 


ving in the neighborhood ; he disappears, and Nina, after some 


< 





She is established in the Faubourg, in the imposing and gloomy 
hotel of her mother-in-law, and her sister is at the same time an orna- 
ment of the American colony. The relations and differences of the two 
sisters are well described, and all the French part of the book is written 
Vigte 
becomes brutal, and the same woman who was the wife of Nina’s lover, 


with connatssance du fail. The plot here grows complicated. 
Dr. Derwent or Wesselenyii, turns up as Vigée’s mistress, and dies, leav- 
inga child whom Nina adopts and brings back to America with her. She 
loses her fortune, endures hardships of many kinds, her husband dies, 
and finally, of course, she marries her first love, whose career seems to 
be considered peculiar and unfortunate, but not particularly 
worthy. 


blame- 
of the 
story, is cleverly sketched and quaint, and there is a great deal in the 


The old lady, Miss Brown, who is supposed to tell most 


book besides what we have indicated—a description of Washington dur- 
ing the war, a lady traitor, a high-toned lover, a dip into English society, 
Indeed, if 


we wished to be critical, we might say that the book is a little like a young 


and a subordinate love affair with suppression of letters, ete. 


ininister’s first sermon, beginning at the Deluge and telling all he knows. 
On the contrary, we do say that the book has much liveliness and ‘* pace,” 
and we have no doubt the author can write a much better one. 

‘Renée and Franz’ is a translation of ‘ Le Bluet,’ a ‘moral ” tale, 
which had in Paris last year what may be called un suee’s fou @estime. 
The author’s name was not given, Gustave Haller being a nom de plume, 
but Madame Sand wrote a laudatory preface for it, and ‘Le Bluet’ was 
added to the short list of books aecessible to the ‘jeune fille.” King 
Solomon says: ‘** There be three things which are too wonderful for me, 
yea, four which I know not.” Certainly if he had lived in these days he 
might have added a fifth mystery—a Frenchman’s notions of morality, 
The whole substance of this book consists of careful, detailed description 
of relations, abnormal and other, between young men and young women. 
Intimate friendship between a noble girl and a young farmer, carefully 
discriminated from love or desire of marriage, is one mofif; the love of 
another noble but penniless beauty for the same young farmer, illustrated 
by passionate scenes, masquerading in a peasant’s dress, and a very 
curious description of the young lady’s delight in her own beauty, wit- 
nessed by her lover, who has climbed a high tree at night in order to look 


lhe Sarcasm of Destiny; or, Nina’s Experience. By M. E. W. 8.) New York : 
Dy Appleton & Co, 1878 
* Renée and Fran Le Blenet *). from the French of Gustave Haller.’ Collection of 
Poreign Authors. No. vil. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1878 
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into his mistress’s bedroom—this and the lady’s final revolt from mar- 
riage with a peasant, and prompt acceptance of the hand and fortune of 
a Russian prince, with the soliloquies and speculations of the rustie lover, 
make up the chief part of the book. There 
a scene where the Count arranges for his wife a private interview with 


are some rural descriptions ; 


her former lover, and apparently listens to their conversation behind the 
still Franz and the husband of his first 
friend ; and these altogether make up as unwholesome a book as we have 
lately read, but which, from its omission of murder, seduction, or sui- 
cide, is considered in Paris a moral and ** most refined ” tale. 

Mrs. Rebecea Harding Davis writes stories which can hardly be called 
pleasant, and which frequently, as in ‘A Law unto Herself,’ deal with 


adoor : other scenes between 


most unpleasant persons, but there is an undercurrent of recognized rec- 
titude and a capacity for calling a spade a spade which sets her writings 
She than 


careless often in her language, as when she describes a person coming 


in a category far removed from French morality. is worse 
sidewise towards another as ‘“slying into his vision,” or says that ‘a 
corpse has gone by” ; but though she shows bad taste in various ways, or 
perhaps because of this, she succeeds in giving a truer impression of 
American conditions than any writer we know except Mr. Howells, while 
there is a vast difference between his delicately illuminated preparations 
of our social absurdities and Mrs, Davis’s grim and powerful etchings. 
Somehow she contrives to get the American atmosphere, its vague excite- 
ment, its strife of effort, its varying possibilities. Add to this a certain 
intensity, a veiled indignation at prosperity, and doubt of the honesty of 
success, and we get qualities which make Mrs. Davis’s books individual 
and interesting if not agreeable. 

‘Bourbon Lilies’ is written, we suppose, by Elizabeth Champney, 
though with an affectionate familiarity she writes herself ** Lizzie” on her 
title-page. One gathers from the book that the author has lived at Ecouen 
and among artists, has seen something of the outside of a part of French 
life, has read Mérimée’s stories, is captivated with the picturesque exter- 
nals of foreign existence, and writes what used to be called ‘‘a tale’ but now 
“a novelette,” in which the reader is confused by national characteristics, 


strange orga 


nizations, and complicated circumstances used promiscuously 
to carry on a not particularly original or powerful story. The worst 
catastrophe is the destruction of a picture, and the rupture of an engage- 
ment with small regret on either side ; and one has a dim sense of hay- 
ing seen a great ado made about nothing, and wonders why Charlotte 
de Montmorency and the first Napoleon, and a Russian with two abso- 
lutely different sides to his face, need have been trotted out for no more 
apparent object. Otherwise it is a readable story, and, we dare say, will 
be liked by young people who do not object to the intolerable vulgarity 
of Miss Fanny Fitz-Flirt, the American heroine. If asked to suggest a 
motto for a future edition, we should offer ** In the name of the Prophet, 
figs !” believing the writer quite capable of depicting the rustic basket 
and the purple fruit—if she will let alone the Prophet. 

‘Through the Needle’s Eye’ 
almost entirely in an English seaside village. 


is a description of a few lives lived 
It tells how love and 
wrongdoing, temptation and repentance, worked together to shape and 
to alter the quiet ways of the Squire and his family, and those committed 
totheir charge. A picture, not exactly vivid but careful and finally effec- 
tive, is drawn of the old house and its inherited acres, that was asa weapon 
in the father’s hands, a stumbling-block and a snare to his successors, and 
which had so strong a hold on the affection of all three. What the owning 
of certain land means to English people is strongly though perhaps unin- 
tentionally portrayed. Justin, the hero of the story, is tempted to belie 
his true self in order to possess and manage the land he has loved all his 
life ; and his wrongdoing and his repentance and its consequences make 
the story (with due accessories), and it is told with truth and delicacy. 
It is true to the laws of life that though Justin can clear his own soul 
and restore twofold, his daughter, who is the light of his eyes, should 
suffer from her knowledge of his frailty, 
falling on herself, and, unable to construct a new life out of the ruins of 
the old, should fade and die. There is.a true and kindly perception 
throughout the book, and there is a marked absence of melodrama and of 
snobbishness. 

We take ‘ What a Boy !’ to be inspired by what is called an ‘* American 
s ntiment,” and it is that which makes it such very depressing reading. 


suffer from its consequences 








‘A Law unto Herself. By Rebecca Harding Davis.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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There is evidently no judge in Israel, and every man does what is good in 

" ; Rampant children and absurd parents fill the book, and li 

in a condition of society which we trust is impossible : there is a7 

leck of Common sense, and, we are sorry to say, one or ty l- 
st this al up with a good deal of anima] spirit and Ine Tac- 


uliy for constructing a plot, and we have a book of which we 
there was small love between us at the beginning and it pleased God 


n further acquaintanc ec. 


Deutsci’s Letters. A Practical and Grammatical Course for easy and 
thorough self-instruction in the German Lancuage, prepa ed with 
special regard to the close affinity existing between the English and Ger- 
men languages. By Solomon Deutsch, A.M., Ph.D., author of *A 
Practical Hebrew Grammar,’ ete. Published in semi-monthly parts of 
one lesson each. (liartford, Conn., 1878. Numbers 1-5.)—This crammar 
is equally remarkable for its comprehensive scope and thorough elabo- 
rateness, Students who will devote to it a fair measure of energy and 


diligence will not only become masters of the grammatical rules of t] 
German language, and of most of its lexicographical treasures, but they 
will have grasped its very marrow and spirit, learned its evolution and 
development, and aequired a knowledge of its relations to Englis! 

Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, and other Aryan tongues, The study is made com- 


paratively easy by strictly methodical progression, by tvpozraphical helps 
and chiefly by the aid of English parallels, Thus, in the read- 
instead of words picked out at random, we find only sue] 


English : under Z, for in- 


winter, Aindern, to hinder. G 


as are cognate to the corresponding words it 
stance, Bier, beer, wild, wild, Winter 


gable, Ave/, keel, Annie, knee, mild, mild, bénden, to bind, finden, to find. 


blind, Wlind, spinnen, to spin, Lilve, lily, ete.: under Oe, 6, Fite, flut 
ream, Z/f/le, hell, Fvhre, fir, firdern, to further, A 


king, rés/en, to roast, sehuviren, to swear, ete 


Ris ‘ ; 
he | S] 


In the portion of the exer- 
cises Which serves to elucidate Grimm’s law of the permutation of Hso- 
nants and similar changes in the Germanie idioms, the German 

» | thus contrasted: Polste v, bolster, Sloppe I stubble. ] 
rib, AY ‘ppe, erib, plappe ra, to blab, ete.: the German h and En 
thus : Schmied, smith, Schnauze, snout, seh/itzen, to slit 
smelt, sehlafen, to sleep, ete.; rejection in English is illustrated by 
Trommel, drum, Stempel, stamp, Lse/, ass, als, as, soleh, such, 
which, Wald, wood, Dohle, daw, Raspel, rasp, ete.: and inserti 
Nachtigall, nightingale, Fledermaus, flinder-mouse, ete. The pronun i- 
ation of the German words is given in every list. The trans! 

cises are also made ¢ asy hy the careful choice of cognate words, as far as 
completeness allows. The philological notes are numerous and concise, 
but here and there perhaps too learned, at least for the averag tudent, 
to whom the author addresses himself in his letters. Proverbs are intro- 
duced in the exercises ; and conversations, as well as valuabk Oa 
tions from the German classics and progressively arranged readin 


are to appear in the later numbers, 


ae 
Fine Arts. 
THE FIFTY-THIRD EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN, 
* is always and doubtless must always be the case, we find 
4 best pictures pushed up to the ceiling, above the broad self-assertions 





of painters in office. Indeed, although we have often protested, and 
always incline, against criticising the banging committees, it has come to 
this, that an effort is required not to look with too much sympathy at the 
works of those painters who are skied. One of the most perfect canvases 
of the season is undoubtedly the invisibly-placed ** Turkey Pasture” (481) 
by George Fuller, an Associate, but a Bostonian. The level gold rays of 
late afternoon, casting confusion on the sight, amid which confusion t!e 


dark blots of the birds make accents in the deep pasture, while a distant 


group of white turkeys form a light in the middle plane, are 
painter with luxury and unction, while every shade of color i 
completely modified and melted in the general richness. 

borrowing Giorgione’s brush and palette to paint poultry wit 





not a common one, but Mr. Fuller seems to have found his account in the 


stratagem. <A not dissimilar theme is treated very differently bv Bolton 
Jones, of Baltimore, another exhibitor exalted to the rafters by the ecom- 
mittee-men. Mr. Jones shows us, in his ** Taking Geese to Mark 275) 


a blank country path coming down across the bald top of a hill. patehed 


with sprouts of grass, upon which an army of geese dart their white necks 
here and there, as they pompously explore the stran country with 


Nation. 
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ca 
~ 
we 
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sense of being discoverers l g | 
! r tha painted, with ey i \ ! ‘ 
i grav as matter of ¢ ~ s 
1 tiny panel of miniatul Is | 
I n ssination as ii s | 
earefully put it of h *s j \ 

frames ; this picture has been wa 

tructor, Gérome, and was hung on t \ t Paris 
Salon, A portrait by J. J. Henn 5 OX 

‘Susannah Bathing” in the Luxen irg Gallery, 

John Baptist,” in the last Sa/on—th 

tion, with the eyelid defined by thi fat 

which enthusiasts declared to be one of tt 

Velasquez ; and there is a portrait by Bonnat. 1] lI 

the corridor, and the Bonnat over a door, 1 

example sof Kurope an portraiture are, t! Wo? \ 
found, The subjects of both are fin nates, \ 

more satisfactorily taken up by Cabanel or G 

is best known in serious work, more or less anat 

never come nearer to a feminine success that 

Mme. Pasca. We are inclined to think tl 

French kickshaws has gone through the y is 

examples of Messieurs Hennes 1 

selection upon some fanatic disciple fihe Mu , { 
champion of Piloty, or Mr. Shirlaw, an ¢ 

schmidt, Still, there is somethi 
and there is something in the d 
out # national art is concerned ; 
taking M. Henner out of the entry, 

blacker in the dark, or in low M. | 


upon a pairof dimpled elbows and bucksk 
by our young artists. 
And what are the portraits by w 
names are hidden ? They are t ol \ 
traits of President N. A. Dani | 
forgotten all the cunning of Invent 
which it was famous in youth Phe w 
the eve-line, which is the unkindes f } \\ 


recollect that any of the better port 


the sight, except perhaps that of Mr. P 
ppec of chara terization in black itil i \\ 11 


sembling a plaster cast, by Mrs. 1 








lvances.” Lifting the eye to 1 s ve 1 dado, w 
notice Mr, Alden Weir's magnitice: ‘ 
ind possibly testy old gentleman wl y 
upon a swivel formed of his right i placed n tl v, 1 sends 
a keen glance in the same direction, wt S spect s and ndke 
hief are held loosely on the other knee. This st \ , of he 

ng sketch was lately remarked \r (rt * Exhil 
might well have been placed in th ! and bef . rather 
than above, the visitor’s eye ; it is the) lita Sal f st 
since t author has completely abandoned | versed i of 
the artist who taught him, the minute and 

r Verso Another able 1 ! f 
eve i nt ‘ bat | seuly ll \ » 
well, is tl of an elderly lady writing w Miss | { 
Moss (690 The work is thorough Ki m 
lines of a strong charact ig \ figrun 
singularly real, energetic and impressive. thi tion of the 
spectator is quickly cajoled by the ¢ f ( na 
and pen seem to be solidly moulded uy { table « h they rest. 

It is extraordinary that we should have to ex] 1 in referring to 
a portraitist as an artist of the acaden kind, we do not mean to use the 
phrase disrespectfully ; yet the 1 is sunk t t that degree of 





opprobrium, and we are obliged to protest to Mr. Le Clear that in refer- 
ring to his works as in the manner of our old academicians we mcan to 
signify not so much a style as LE 1 of the best 
of t] rtr ) . e Academ fteon ye ! 
mm ag iting is 1 i ! \ lazed than 
Road } moder! 1y - vig : 4 wit! ely 
shadows : but his modelling, less bois lt 1 tha 

V ger contempor s, 1s 1 - ui clegunt ith a daimt 
perception of planes and reliefs that reminds one of Stuart. His profile 


far f Mr. Martin Eo Green (359) is a tenderly chiselled study, not in 
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Pay t! | t 1 f physiognomy Constable; here are the tumbling cumulus clouds intersected by blades 
ha been ¢ lnumismatic., [lis { straight and keen cirrus, the ditch-water turning —— rough edge of 

pit } t expr iis ripple to meet the sharp radianee of the reLuige tL pal tte-knife, the 
| Ws tossing and pushing—the whol pparat says painter 

y ni I i. Moran, in his “* Dream of the Orient,” gives us Turner 

isively that it seems like a jest ; the most perfect counterfeiter of 

f i \ . One of: the Purner living, when he chooses—having once completely deceived keeper 


of his clever imitations—this Chameleon of the arts 





[ Perno¢ t ha that seems to run in| only need acquire a style of his own to bea capital painter. Last spring 
{ Gowh The precipice f mingling cumulus clouds—stands a he exhibited a perfect Jaeques : this year, for the American Artists, he 
ry tree, t most graceful and stately of American growths, | showed an illusive Diaz. Owen Meredith is not more accomplished 
pectful rt of smaller trees around it at some distance. This | forging the style of a poet than Mr. Moran in catching the peculiariti 
ind sculptural figu lid and dark, and undereut through its of a painter. His powers are his greatest misfortune, and, while they 
f x Japanese bronze, is as dignified as a celes- tend to cheapen uncomfortably the magic trick of the master he imitates, 
pparition ; the sense of majesty we derive from the sight of a rare | they leave him in an unpleasant predicament himself, as a man of mere 
| monumental tree has seldom deen better given than in this small clothes, an artist without conviction, a painter who can see nature 
are apt to think that the country y placed in front of | through everyLody’s eye but his own. Mr. Quartley, again, who has 
iis control also. and is engaged in some artless rite of sylvan | formerly shown real originality in extracting artistic motives from the 
hip, like the farmer mentioned in one of Wordsworth’s prefaces, most sordid parts of New York, is going in an unfortunate direction when 
Other landscapes that catch the attention are striking at second hand. — he puts the water which Ziem paints in Venice in front of the rocks of 


The ** Long Island Landscape ” (575) by Miller is simply a quotation from | the Coast of Maine, in his ** Afternoon in August ” (580). 
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